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Philip Morris 


LONDON Cigarettes 


The Philip Morris is “the Cigarette of Cigarettes” in completely gratifying the 
tobacco tastes of all smokers—its exceptional flavor and fragrance are the achieve- 
ments of a half century concentrated upon the production of one ideal Cigarette. 


From the tobacco inside, to the box outside, Philip Morris Cigarettes are “ideal.” 
THE PUREST OF TURKISH TOBACCO ONLY—without an equal for cigarettes. 
AN EXCLUSIVE PROVESS OF BLENDING—puts “Philip Morris” beyond imitation. 
A PERFECT WR °PER—keeping all the tobaccoin each Cigarette until smoked. 
“THE LITTLE sRO‘VN BOX’—refined and simple, but handsome and tight. 


Light a “Philip Morris Cigarette” today and learn why it is the standard 
smoke among discriminating men everywhere. 


If the Philip Morris Dealer is not nearby, mail us 25 cents for a trial box. 


PHILIP MORRIS CO., Ltd. 432 West Broadway, New York 
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MODELING AFRICAN MAMMALS 


WALTER L. BEASLEY 


Sportsmen, big game hunters, and all 
students and lovers of wild life, can now 
have exceptional opportunities for a 
close range study of the rarest and larg- 
est of the fast-disappearing types of 
magnificent wild animals from the Dark 
Continent, their last and only stronghold 
on the earth. .This valuable and repre- 
sentative collection is now being installed 
in the new African halls of the Museum 
of Natural History, New York. From 
recent hunting expeditions to the best 
game localities from British East Africa, 
and the Congo, several thousand large 
and medium-sized perfect skins of ani- 
mals were secured. All far-sighted nat- 
uralists agree that at the present rate of 
slaughter, the African game will be 
killed off more rapidly than it breeds. 
The commercial and resident hunters, 
and not the gentlemen sportsmen nor the 
limited scientific collectors, are the real 
exterminators. Except in the great 
game preserves, in the course of a half a 
dozen decades, more or less, it is thought 
that the big game of British East Africa 
and other regions is foredoomed to disap- 
pear, the largest species first. A feature 
of the forthcoming installation is that 


many of the large, showy animals will 
be represented in a series of picturesque 
family and habitat groups, arranged in 
characteristic attitude. The writer se- 
cured for these pages photographs of the 
first finished African mammal groups, 
together with the giant form of the 
world’s greatest hippo, accompanied by 
a description of the new plastie art em- 
ployed in modeling these realistic fig- 
ures. 

The picturesque zebra group, here 
shown, was obtained on the Athi plains 
and hills of British East Africa, the 
famous grazing region for these crea- 
tures. This celebrated locality is fre- 
quented by all big game hunters. The 
zebras forming the group are the highly- 
prized Grant species. The skins were ta- 
ken off entire, and not in several sec- 
tions, according to the usual practice. 
The Grant zebras are noteworthy for 
their brilliant coloration and variation 
in the markings. These consist of alter- 
nate black and white stripes. The dark 
stripes vary in color from intense black 
to dull brown black, the general ground 
eolor of the body from clear white to 
cream white, the nose patch from tan 
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color to-dark brownish black. As the 
dark stripes usually differ more or less 
on the two sides of the same animal, a 
wide range of individual variation is 
presented. The central and commanding 
figure of the group is that of the alert 
male, standing with uplifted head and 
ears on the outlook for approaching dan- 
ger. The female is shown grazing, with 
the young baby also feeding near the 
mother, the two about ready to dart off 
at the first signal of alarm from the 
male. Night and day the zebras are in 
constant dread of their great enemy, the 
lion. A herd or family group always 
maintain a ceaseless watch for this crafty 
foe, who always lurks in ambush near 
their drinking pools and feeding 
grounds. Every lion is said to devour, 
on an average, one hundred zebras each 
year. 

The new plastic handicraft, which has 
supplanted the old mechanical taxider- 
my, was employed in the mounting of 


the figures. The modeling and sculp- 
turing of the zebra forms in clay, and 
the grouping of the same, was performed 
by Mr. Frederick Blaschke, a _ gifted 
young Hungarian sculptor. As the pro- 
duction of the small working model is 
the foundation and guide for the fin- 
ished study, it demands the utmost skill 
and painstaking care in modeling, for it 
embodies ell the essential points cf ar- 
tistic excellence of the intended group. 
Instead of depending largely upon pho- 
tographs, which invariably prove unsat- 
isfactory, giving more or less false 
perspective and distorted shapes, Mr. 
Blaschke works direct from life when- 
ever it is possible. One of the aeccompany- 
ing illustrations shows the seulptor in a 
unique scene, that of modeling from life 
a miniature of the fine male Grant zebra 
at the New York Zoological Park, which 
is duplicated in the finished group. With 
the intelligent and spirited zebra posing 
within only a few feet, with surprising 





Photo by W. L. Beasley 


MODELING A MINIATURE OF THE MALE GRANT ZEBRA IN THE N. Y. ZOOLOGICAL 
PARK, TO BE DUPLICATED IN THE FINISHED GROUP. 























Photo by W. L. Beasley 


TRYING THE SKIN OVER THE SCULPTURED FORM OF THE ZEBRA. 


cleverness and inquisitive interest, the 
sculptor is able to incorporate in his 
model the minutest detail of proportion, 
the characteristic and the natural pose 
most commonly assumed, and particular- 
ly te catch and work in all the delicate 
gradations of muscular anatomy which 
are the distinguishing traits and real ar- 
tistic charm of the finished mounted 
figure. These opportunities result in an 
absolutely perfect and ideal representa- 
tion of the animal. With the completion 
of the miniature model, active seulptur- 


¢ 


ing and modeling of the large group is 


commenerd. The zebra mount is sixteen 
feet square. ‘With the limb bones, skull, 
and pelvis put into position, according 
to the field measurement, only tempo- 
rary frame work is used as a funda- 
mental guide; then the wet clay is ap- 
plied and the anatomy and form of the 
zebra is gradually sculptured and work- 
ed up to the finished state. Each figure 
is modeled, of course, as the animal will 
be without the skin; this takes its re- 
spective place finally on a manikin cast. 
381 
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Photo by W. L_ Beasley 








FIRST ZEBRA GROUP, SHOWING THE MALE ON THE LOOKOUT. 


The skin is temporarily tried on at in- 
tervals, and the figure can be immedi- 
ately altered at those points where im- 
provements thought necessary. From the 
finished sculptured form a plaster mold 
is obtained, from which a thin manikin 
cast is made, having a lining of burlap 
introduced, to combine strength and dur- 
ability with the minimum of weight. The 
skull and all limb bones are entirely dis- 
earded in the manikin, which forms a 
light, firm, and a precise counterfeit of 
the natural symmetry and general anat- 
omy of the body. On becoming dry this 
is given several coats of taxtrine to make 
it waterproof, when the skin is perma- 
nently fitted on. 
382 


One of the accompanying photographs 
illustrates the manner of fitting and try- 
isg on the skin, which is adjusted as 
snugly as a glove over the sculptured 
form of the zebra manikin. 

One of the most historic and com- 
manding of the African mammals just 
mounted is ‘‘Caliph,’’ the famous hippo 
who for 30 years was the leading center 
of attraction at Central Park Menagerie. 
The great beast was the largest and most 
celebrated hippo in the world, the verit- 


able ‘‘Goliath’’ of his race, being 12 feet 


long. In his special hunt for these crea- 
tures on Lake Naivasha, British East 
Africa, Ex-President Roosevelt is report- 
ed not to have secured any specimen ap- 
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proaching the extraordinary size of 
Caliph. Owing to the great bulk of the 
hippo and the peculiar difference of tex- 
ture of the skin of a water-living animal 
from the land-living types, required a 
more careful and different scheme in the 
manipulation and final fitting on an ad- 
justment of the skin. The working of 
the huge skin into the innumerable deep 
folds and wrinkles, especially around the 
massive head, neck and four legs, which 
are all marvelously brought out on the 
manikin, was a most difficult and pains- 
taking task. The great skin weighed 
1,200 pounds when first removed from 
the body, and in some parts was 6 to 8 
inches thick. The skin was shaved down 
to only 68 pounds for final use. This 


required the service of six men for four 
days. The skin contained 100 square feet 
of surface and was from 14 to \% inch 
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in thickness when ready for its final ad- 
justment on the manikin. 

During the first stages of the building 
up the animal’s form the interior re- 
sembled a section of an underground 
tunnel or subway, as six workmen with 
electric are lights could move about with 
ease in the spacious interior of the great 
hippo’s body. 
tration shows the giant clay sculptured 
form being partly covered with plaster 
to obtain a mould for the manikin. This 
had to be made in sections. After the 
mould was obtained the various sections 
were assembled and plaster applied to 
the interior surface of the mould, from 
which the light, but firm, manikin was 
secured. This weighed a little over 300 
pounds, with skin on the same. The 
writer secured quite a realistic and ani- 
mated photograph, showing the compar- 


The accompanying illus- 
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Photo by W. L.»Beasley 


THE MANIKIN OF “CALIPH,” MADE FROM THE CLAY MODELED FIGURE, 
READY FOR THE SKIN. 
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ative size of Caliph, by a group of school 
children lined up in the rear. The fa- 
mous old hippo was captured on the Nile 
when a year or so old. He was first 
exhibited in a crude tank for a year or 
so in the Cincinnati Zoological Garden, 
and afterwords was obtained for Central 
Park, where ‘‘Miss Murphy”’ was chosen 
for his mate. In life he was rated as the 
most talked of and viewed by more vis- 
itors from all over the world than any 
other animal in captivity. He died in 
January. 1908, of acute indigestion, and 
the body was presented to the city by 
the Department Parks. Caliph was the 
founder of the greatest hippo dynasty 
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in the world; in fact, five of his off- 
spring are the only ones born and bred 
in captivity who have lived and thrived. 
These are now scattered in the various 
zoological parks of Europe, for which 
three thousand dollars was paid for each. 
As the undisputed king of all the hippos, 
the world’s record among those which 
have as yet been brought into eiviliza- 
tion, and whose like probably never will 
be equalled in the future, the stately, 
newly resurrected Caliph is destined to 
be of the greatest value to science as a 
unique and unrivaled natural history 
specimen. 


The Torrent Near My Tent 


In my den I lie a-dreaming of a day that’s coming soon, 
When my birch canoe has traveled far and long, 

And I’ll reach the Falling Waters ere the rising of the moon 
Wakes the night birds and their sad and pensive song. 

At the lifting of the mantle of the rising new-born day 
I shall revel in the glory of content; 

I will plunge beneath the waters iridescent with the spray, 
Of the beauteous tumbling torrent near my tent. 


Then I’ll whip the ripples early, ere the mist is off the lakes, 
And I’ll lure the wily pounder from the stream; 

In a minute crepitating, in the pan his rosy flakes 
Will show truth is often better than a dream. 

While the birds are singing anthems, and the joy of life in song 
Is my very own for every moment spent 

By the roaring, rushing waters wherein lives the speckled throng 
Of the finny beauties leaping near my tent. 


Oh, the thirsting and the hunger of the city slave forlorn 
For the rocky wooded strands of Northern shores; 
How they fade away and vanish like the dews of early morn 
Where the foaming falling current leaps and roars. 
And my dream life is as brilliant as the rainbow hues that dance 
’Mid sun-kissed droplets where-myriad gems are blent, 
And the thoughts of Falling Waters, how they charm me and entrance 
As I dream of tumbling torrents near my tent. 


GrorRGE VAN SCHAICK. 





EMERGENCY FOODS 


CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, M. D. 


I once met a dyed-in-the-wool tender- 
foot who was travelling alone in the 
mountain wilderness and who begged to 
replenish his stock of provisions from 
our supplies. He had run out of food 
and had been lost for a week. A glance 
at his saddle and pack horses proved that 
he was a novice at outdoor travelling. 
On inquiry he told me how he had out- 
fitted. He had no idea of planning grub 
lists, although if he had even blindly fol- 
lowed the advice of many writers on the 
subject or the men experienced in this 
sort of thing at his point of departure 
from civilization he would not have been 
in the present predicament. 

Instead he thought he co ald go the old 
woodsmen one better so filled his kyacks 
with canned stuff, knick-knacks and a 
few staples in wrong proportion for his 
trip. He had remaining no article which 
with the aid of the country as a larder 
(the use of which he had no knowledge) 
would keep him alive for some time to 
come, 

Above all, the question of sustenance 
when in dire straits for lack of provis- 
ions, depends on the ability to live off 
the country through which you travel. 
You may stray away from or lose your 
outfit, or your supplies may give out and 
so place you strictly up against it. You 
should be prepared to fish, and always 
carry the essential outfit for getting 
such. If you are where game abounds 
be prepared to shoot it. If possible 
carry salt and tea with you. 

On his return from Polar expedition 
a certain adventurer tells of an experi- 
ence in which he was once placed. With 
food gone, no ammunition and no human 


habitation near, he found himself and 
two companions with winter staring 
them in the face. 

They found a cave for a home; made 
bows and arrows from their sledges and 
then chased musk oxen to the rough ice 
fields, where they were easily killed. 
The flesh furnished food, the tallow 
their light and heat for the long winter 
nights of the Northland. 

In a country where there is vegetation 
animal life need not be the sole source 
of sustenance, for the edible plants are 
procurable and in them one may often 
find life-saving properties. To become 
familiar with the edible plants of the 
wilderness is a study of itself, hence can- 
not be more than mentioned here. In 
many regions are to be found nuts, wild 
rice, cress, bulbs of the brown lily and 
berries, and in the tropical regions the 
much-used cassava. 

Next to living off the country is the 
choice of foods for the pack, which will, 
with the least weight and bulk, furnish 
palatable and digestible nourishment to 
an active man. Too many emergency 
foods are made with weight as the first 
consideration when the stomach ought to 
be first. A perfect food for our pur- 
pose should be composed of the proper 
proportions of fat, protein (elements of 
lean beef) and cereal. It should pack 
easily under all conditions of heat, moist- 
ure and rough handling. It should be 
dry, compact and agreeable to the stom. 
ach and fit to eat without cooking. 

The United States Army emergency 
ration is composed of beef, wheat and 
chocolate—the two former mixed and 
packed alone, while the latter is wrapped 
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in tin foil. There are also small packets 
of salt and pepper. The ration is suf- 
ficient to subsist one person twenty-four 
hours, maintaining strength and vigor. It 
is packed in a tin and soldered air-tight. 
It may be eaten cooked or uncooked. The 
meat content is in such a form that it will 
not spoil if exposed to atmospheric con- 
ditions for some time. This food makes 
an agreeable soup or porridge change in 
the camp bill of fare or carried as an 
emergency ration alone. It becomes un- 
palatable if depended upon solely for 
any length of time. The makers are gov- 
ernment contractors, and Armour Pack- 
ing Company of Chicago usually have it 
on hand. 

Though it does not furnish all the ele- 
ments of our ideal food, yet I must make 
mention of the time-honored hardtack— 
almost a relic in the minds of many, al- 
though yet a very useful article of diet 
if properly prepared. It is a cracker 
made without salt or grease and thor- 
oughly dried out. The way to prepare 
it is to soak it soft and fry; or fry it 
without soaking, which makes of it a fine 
lunch article and does not affect its port- 
ability. 

Rice has great sustaining powers, is di- 
gestible and small in bulk, but is not an 
all-round food, hence it is to be used as 
an adjunct to other items in the bill of 
fare. In this class of adjuncts we must 
put also beef extracts, evaporated eggs 
and dried milk. 

Enos Mills, the famous Long’s Peak 
(Colorado) guide, finds in raisins a per- 
fect food, and he decries the use of meat 
and white bread. He has trained him- 


self to the use of little food, and that_ 
mostly raisins. His idea of the habit of ~ 


not overloading and clogging the system 
with much food is to be commended, for 
this,. together with rapid eating, is 
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the cause of many present-day ills. 

The most widely advertised emergency 
food at present is the so-called Erbs- 
wurst, a powder of peameal fat, bacon, 
herbs and onions. It is used in European 
armies and imported to this country. 
The English soldier objects to its flavor 
so they, use a similar peameal mixture, 
while the Germans use it according to 
the original secret formula. Erbswurst 
is good for soups and makes a very good 
emergency ration. You can get it of 
some of the better grocers of the large 
cities or from Abererombie & Fitch, New 
York. If you want to make a very simi- 
lar and equally good preparation your- 
self you can do so by following the for- 
mula given below: 


ERBSWURST. 


For a five-pound mixture take of: Pea 
meal, 2 lbs.; bean meal, 2 1-2 lbs. ; bacon, 
chopped, 1-4 lb.; onions, chopped, dry, 
1-4 lb.; salt and pepper to taste. 

The method of making the bean meal 
is given below. Have this mixture very 
dry and pack away in pry-up tins for 
future use. 

Pinole is a cereal preparation originat- 
ed in the time of Crockett. It is parched 
Indian corn ground to a fineness which 
allows its mixture with water so that it 
ean be easily drunk but not fine enough 
to form a paste. 

Dried vegetables are also good in the 
way of variety but alone they do not fur- 
nish the food value necessary to an ideal 
emergency ration. 

Of the meat preparations bacon is the 
great standby in the grub list of most 
outdoor enthusiasts. Digestive experi- 
ments show that most forms of pork are 
hard to digest, whereas bacon is peculiar- 
ly well taken and furnishes fat and some 
protein besides being a most agreeable 
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flavoring agent whether mixed with the 
aroma of the pines or not. 

Where much fat is required for the 
body, as in the colder regions, no food 
has been found to surpass pemmican. 
Polar ‘‘tourists’’ consider it an ideal 
food and retain it as their main staple 
of diet. Peary lists as the essentials in 
the food list for Arctie work four things, 
pemmican, tea, ship’s-biscuit (hardtack) 
and condensed milk. He says: ‘‘Pem- 
mican is the most concentrated and sat- 
isfying of all meat foods and absolutely 
indispensable in ‘long Arctic sledge jour- 
neys. The directions for making are as 
follows: 


PEMMICAN. 


For a ten-pound lot take of : Lean meat 
5 lbs.; fat (suet) 4 lbs.; dried fruits 1-2 
lb.; sugar 1-2 lb. Cut the meat in thin 
slices, dry for several days, using the 
same method as for jerked meat (see 
method below). Then pulverize between 
two stones or otherwise grind up fine, 
and mix with melted beef suet to a paste. 
The ground currants and raisins and 
sugar are then added; the whole is al- 
lowed tc cool and is then packed in pry- 
up tins. It can be eaten raw, boiled 
with flour, or fried. 

Since sugar furnishes heat and energy, 
I believe it should be in large amount in 
every emergency) food, especially for use 
in cold regions. A warning is necessary 
concerning saccharine or other coal-tar 
sweeteners. These do not replace sugar 
excepting as far as taste is concerned. 
Used often, they are really deleterious to 
health, as they have been shown to retard 
digestion. 

We dismiss canned meats at once, as 
they are questionable as to nourishing 
properties and the preservative should 
not be allowed to insult the stomach. 
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A straight meat diet is well borne. 
The most satisfactory form te put your 
meat in for good keeping is to dry it. 
This method is ealled ‘‘jerking,’’ and it 
is similar in some respects to the dried 
beef of the stores. An improved methou 
of jerking meats is after the plan of Dr. 
W. TT. Hornaday, and deseribed in 
his book, ‘‘Camp-fires in the Canadian 
Rockies.’’ It is prepared using the fol- 
lowing mixture (in Dr. Hornaday’s own 
words): ‘‘The proportions of the mix- 
ture I use are: Salt, 3 pounds; allspice, 
4 tablespoonsful; black pepper, 5 table- 
spoonsful, and all well mixed. 

‘*Take a ham of deer, elk or mountain 
sheep or fall-killed mountain goat, and as 
soon as possible after killing, dissect the 
thigh, muscle by musele. Any one can 
learn to do this by following up with 
the knife the natural divisions between 
With big game like elk 


the muscles. 
some of the muscles of the thigh are so 
thick that they require to be split in two. 
A piece of meat should not exceed five 


inches in thickness. Skin off all envelop- 
ing iembranes, so that the curative pow- 
der will come in direct contact with the 
raw moist flesh. The flesh must be suf- 
ficiently fresh and moist that the pre- 
servative will readily adhere to it. The 
best size for pieces of meat to be cured 
by this process is not over a foot long by 
six or eight inches wide and four inches 
thick. 

‘*When each piece has been neatly and 
skillfully prepared rub the powder upon 
every part of the surface, and let the 
mixture adhere as much as it will. Then 
hang up each piece of meat, by a string 
through a hole in the smaller end, and 
let the meat dry in the wind. If the 
sun is hot keep the meat in the shade; 
but in the North the sun helps the 
process. Never let the meat get wet. 
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If the weather is rainy for a long period, 
hang your meat-rack where it will get the 
heat from the eamp-fire, but no more 
smoke than is unavoidable, and cover it 
at night with a piece of canvas. 

‘*Meat thus prepared is not at its best 
for eating until it is about a month old; 
then slice it thin. After that no sports- 
man, or hunter, or trapper can get 
enough of it. 

‘‘No, this is not ‘jerked’ meat. It is 
many times better. It is always eaten 
uncooked, and as a concentrated, stimu- 
lating food for men in the wilds it is 
valuable.’’ 

Dr. Hornaday desires the following 
addition to the above: ‘‘When the 
weather is dry, a sma‘! quantity of the 
preservative powder is sufficient, and the 
less that is used, the better for the flavor 
of the meat when it is dry. In wet 
weather, however, it is necessary to wise 
the powder freely, and when this is done 
‘tthe excess of salt and pepper needs to be 
pared off the outside before the meat is 
eaten.’’ 

The deservedly popular pork and 
beans of New England parentage con- 
tains the best elements of food to sustain 
a physically active man, especially in 
cold weather. In it we have the fat from 
the pork, while the beans furnish the 
protein and cereal. The lumber-jacks can 
thrive on it as a steady diet without re- 
bellious stomachs, The difficulty of couk- 
ing it in high altitudes of 5,000 feet or 
over, and the long time required in cook- 
ing elsewhere leads us to a new method 
of preparing at home so that when on 
the trail it can be quickly made ready 
for use. This method is as follows: 


Boil beans and bacon until the beans” 


fall apart and then boil the water away 
as far as you can, being careful not to 
burn them. Then put them in bread 
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pans and bake all the moisture out of 
them in an oven. Pulverize the residue 
of beans left and put into tins. If it is 
not convenient to cook the beans you can 
take ordinary canned baked beans and 
‘*dessicate’’ them in the same way. To 
use simply mix some of the dried beans 
with water and boil. It makes fine 
‘‘army’’ bean soup and as rich as you 
desire. And mind you, it will stay with 
you on the long climb up the mountain 
side or portage through the forest. 

This bean preparation can be well used 
in the Erbswurst formula given else- 
where. 

Formerly among soldiers and sailors 
who were compelled to subsist for a long 
time on a restricted diet there came upon 
them a scourge in the disease known as 
scurvy, and I desire to speak of it as it 
has a direct bearing on the subject at 
hand.- In the Civil War 15 per cent. of 
the deaths were due to seurvy, and it has 
ever been the dread of armies who have 
been forced away from their base of sup- 
plies in an unproductive country where 
the commissary was inadequate The pre- 
cise nature of the cause of this disease 
is not well known. Probably those ele- 
ments of food supplied by fresh vegeta- 
bles, fruits and fresh meat are lacking 
in the diets of those who have been taken 
down sick. It is not contagious. Some 
consider it related to ptomaine poisons. 
It is not induced by excessive use of salt- 
ed meats nor by a meat-straight diet 
alone, for the Eskimo uses very little if 
any vegetables or cereals. Individual 
predisposition is caused by fatigue of the 
body, mental depression and poor sani- 
tary surroundings. The symptoms are 
debility, swollen gums, which may also 
bleed, and great emaciation. A scurvy 
patient usually recovers on the restora- 
tion to the proper food. Now all govern- 
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ments require that the soldiers and sail- 
ors be given canned fruits, vegetables, 
potatoes, cabbage, lime juice, lemon or 
orange juice or other antiscorbutie food. 
Onions are valuable, as is also reindeer 
moss. 

A wilderness trip where you will likely 
need an emergency ration will undoubt- 
edly have obstacles to overcome which 
will tex a man physically, so he should 
have due regard for the kind of treat- 
ment his stomach gets. A single item 
of food should not be depended upon 
solely—variation is the key-note. It is 
just as easy to carry five pounds each 
bacon, Erbswurst and dried beans as it 
is to carry fifteen pounds of any one of 
them. 

‘In choosing a food for Arctic, Trop- 
ical or Temperate zones you should 
vary the proportion of the various con- 
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stituents; a preponderance of cereal in 
the hot climates, a greater amount of fat 
in the colder and the protein remaining 
the same in both. In the Temperate zone 
the proportions vary according to winter 
or summer, but this variance is usually 
not to so great a degree. Thus pinole is 
more suitable to Mexico, pemmican to 
Alaska and erbswurst to the United 
States. 

Every saddle bag, back pack and in- 
dividual outfit should contain an emer- 
geney ration, and I place in. order of 
preference, erbswurst, pemmican, U. S. 
emergency ‘ration and pinole. Salt and 
tea and materials for getting fish and 
game should be with you also wherever 
you go. 

May you not find need for an enforced 
gastronomie privation, but if so, be 
ready for the emergency. 














SOME WISCONSIN 
Photographed October, 1911, at Little Tail Island; near Green Bay, 


DUCK HUNTERS. 
Wis. 
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CHARLES ORDISH AND HIS LION DOGS. 


The lion in the picture had been captured alive and gave Ordish a severe bite on the 
hand. He died soon after from strangulation. 








A WESTERN LION ROPER 


J. A. McGUIRE 


If we were to be guided by the impres- 
sions received on reading Mr. Zane 
Grey’s lion roping stories, we would be 
almost led to believe that the only man 
who ever successfully roped and eap- 
tured mountain lions in trees was Buf- 
falo Jones, the hero of the old buffalo 
ranges, and the only man to my knowl- 
edge who has ever been able to invade 
the jungle and rope the lions of that 
country. The mountain lion, however, 
and the African lion, are two vastly dif- 
ferent types, both as regards their gen- 
eral habits and the danger encountered 
in hunting them. 

When Theodore Roosevelt, in Colorado 
seven or eight years ago, used to step 
into the thick of the fight when dogs 
and lion were engaged in their fiercest 
encounter, and, with nothing more for- 
midable in his fighting hand than a 
hunting knife, stab the lien in the heart. 
the world wondered, and asked: ‘‘ Was 
it really so?’’ There were a great many 
fake newspaper stories printed concern- 
ing the different phases of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s Colorado hunting trips, but 
that is one story that was true. 

The colonel himself showed 
lion teeth-marks in the stock of his .30- 
30, made by a lion, which, upon seeing 
the then Vice President hovering over 
him with a knife, ready to strike, opened 
his mouth to bite, only to receive the 
stock of the .30-30 full in the mouth, 
while the knife in the other hand was 
plunged to the heart. Of course all this 
happened after the lion had been shot 
from the tree and while a dozen of angry 
_ and excited dogs were upon the animal, 
pinning him to the ground. The only 
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A MOUNTAIN LION TREED BY THE 
ORDISH DOGS. 


object of the hunter was to save dogflesh, 
for more than one dog gave up his life 
at the hands of a lion on this trip—and 
at that time good lion dogs were scarce. 

Steve Elkins and Scott Teague, two 
well-known Colorado hunters, roped a 
male and a female lion (from trees) that 
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LION ROPED AND BEING CARRIED, TO 
THE WAGON ON A, POLE. 


were sent to the World’s Fair in Chi- 
eago. These two sturdy westerners have 
roped other lions after first treeing them 
with dogs. Mr. Elkins tells a story of 
how he and his partner Mr. Teague once 
roped a lion near Mancos, Colo. After 
putting a clog in its mouth, tying the 
jaws together over the clog and securing 
the feet (all done while the lion was 
dangling in mid-air from a strong limb), 
the boys had placed the lion on the back 
of a horse and proceeded to pack it to 
town: On the way some of the ropes 
beeame loose, and as soon as Mr. Horse 
discovered that he was carrying an ani- 
mated pack, and felt the sharp claws of 


his passenger in his back, to say that he 
eavorted is only putting it mildly. Both 
horse and lion were finally subdued, and 
when once again the journey was re- 
sumed that lion was tied tight enough to 
hold down an elephant. But when the 
procession reached Mancos, it was dis- 
covered that the lion, in further trying 
to work free, had choked itself to death 

While it requires some clever work to 
rope a lion in-a tree, yet it is not the 
impossible feat that some would suppose. 
It also requires much time and patience, 
as sometimes a lion will jump out of half 
a dozen trees before he is treed in one 
in which he will ‘‘stand.’’ Elkins’ meth- 
od, I believe, is to climb the tree in 
which the lion has taken refuge, keeping 
as muck as possible on the opposite side 
of the trunk from the lion. Several as- 
sistants (if they are at hand) are sta- 
tioned under the lion at various points, 
to keep him from jumping, while the 
dogs are also scattered about to assist in 
this purpose. When opposite the animal 
the hunter throws his lasso, aiming for 
the head. The greatest difficulty is here 
encountered, as the lion usually cuffs off 
the rope when thrown. When the rope 
finally settles over the head it is drawn 
just tight enough to fit snugly without 
squéezing; then the other end is thrown 
over a limb of sufficient size (preferably 
above the animal) to swing the required 
weight. Someone from the ground now 
manipulates the rope, pulling it until the 
lion is choked into submission. Then he 
is lowered, gagged and tied as formerly 
described. 

About a year ago I learned of a lion 
roper living in Kalispell, Mont., Charles 
Ordish by name. I understand Mr. Or- 
dish has for years made a business of 
trailing, trapping and roping lions, and 
that it is principally through the in- 
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roads made by him into the ranks of 
these animals that the deer of that coun- 
try have lately begun to increase. I wrote 
to Mr. Ordish, asking for some informa- 
tion as to his work of roping lions, but 
apparently he is a type of man who 
would prefer to have others tell of his 
hunting feats, as very little information 
was contained in his reply. His letter 
follows: 


‘Dear Sir: I received your letter 
yesterday asking for some photographs 
and information on lion catching. If 
have a few photographs which I gladly 
enclose. I hardly ever carry a camera, 
as I know very little about them. Be- 
sides, when I am roping and tying lions 
I never think of taking photographs. 

**T nave had some very exciting times. 
Once I was up a tree after a lion and 
was about ten feet from him (and a big 
one, too!). He was moving around in 
the tree as near the top as he could get 
and the limb that he was on broke. He 
fell and caught on another limb right by 
my side. I came near falling out, my- 
self. He scratched me a little, but not 
much. CHAS, ORDISH.”’ 


Another letter bearing on Mr. Ordish’s 
ability as a lion roper has come into my 
hands, being a letter written to one 


sportsman from another. It describes 
one of Mr. Ordish’s ‘‘catches’’ and was 
written by Dr. R. W. Auld of Libby, 
Mont., to Vie. Smith, of Grant’s Pass, 
Ore. As I have received Dr. Auld’s per- 
mission to use his letter, I herewith re- 
produce it: 


‘‘Dear Sir: Your letter to hand. I 
had very little to do with the matter you 
mention, being only an onlooker, but I 
saw it all and shall tell you about it: 

**In the party were ‘Scottie’ Beaton, 
with camera; myself, Mr. Rowland and 
the Butts brothers, all onlookers; also 
Ferd and Herman Bockman, Charles 
Ordish, Al Beager and Bob Bahker, 
hunters. 

“*T was making a call in South Libby, 
Mont., and met Charles Ordish (who 
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owns the dogs) coming into town on the 
dead run. He told me his dogs had 
treed a ‘cat’ four miles out and he was 
coming in to get a party together and 
go out to take the brute alive. I made 
my call and was back in town in time 
to join the sleigh load of us all. Ordish 
had brought his ‘climbers,’ ‘fishpole’ 
(12 to 15 feet long and jointed to fold 
up), and ‘noose’ (wire). He had left 
the dogs tied to the tree. When we got 
there the lion was still treed. 

**The ‘climbers’ are the ordinary kind 
used on telegraph poles. The ‘fishpole’ 
is the ordinary kind. To the end of this 
pole he ties the ‘noose,’ a wire, one about 
four feet in length (all over), and to the 
end of the noose is attached sixty feet 
of, sash cord. 


A LION CAPTURED ALIVE. FRONT AND 
REAR FEET TIED. 
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** Al Beager was the hero of this exploit 
He put the climbers on and started up 
the tree containing the eat, cutting away, 
with a small axe he carried, the branches 
as he went up. When he was just un- 
der the brute, he was handed the fish- 
pole, and with it he commenced ‘fishing.’ 

‘*The lion, which was very cowardly and 
very foolish, actually put her own head 
in the noose, which done, Beager pulled 
on the fishpole, which came away, leav- 
ing the wire noose on with the sash cord 
in Beager’s hands. He kept up a steady 
pull on the cord in order to half-choke 
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which were in leash, and treed her again 
a couple of hundred yards farther along. 
Beaver this time climbed another tree, 
alongside, and the process was repeated. 
This time he let her down more gently 
and she came down in long swings, near- 
ly dead with choking. Bahker got her by 
the tail, slewing her away to the side, 
and Ordish got her by the wire, and we 
stretched her out flat and tied her. 
‘‘They took a turn round a sapling 
with the wire—and gave me the end to 


hold; and I thought of home and moth- 
er, and held on, and hoped the other fel- 








THE LION ROPERS 


the brute. After a while he sang out to 
us to get out from under with the end 
of the rope, and we walked away to the 
side’ with the rope. Then he let go his 
hold and told us to haul on and keep 
a-hauling. We did, and pretty soon the 
‘eat,’ more than half-choked, began to 
fall. She fell past Beager, who hit at 
her with the hand axe, striking the rear 
part of her anatomy, and down she fell, 
clawing and spitting, to the ground, 
about fifty feet. 

‘*The noose slipped off this time and 
she got away, but we slipped the dogs 


AND A CAPTIVE 


low wouldn’t let go of her tail. We got 
nooses round the forelegs and tied them. 
Then Ordish put a dog-collar on her; 
then he passed the collar chain through 
the ‘tie’ on her forelegs—and there she 
was, trussed like a fowl, and helpless. 
She was strong enough to clean out the 
whole crowd of us, but alas! she was 
foolish, and hadn’t the ‘sand’ to start in 
at the right time. I’ve seen a good do- 
mestic tomeat put up a better serap. 
‘‘Then we ‘snaked’ her over the deep 
snow (some of us going ahead to break 
the trail) to the sleigh, where we dumped 
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her in the front part of the box. Then 
we drove home. She spat and growled, 
like any other eat, all the way home. In 
Libby they had a crate ready for her, 
with a saucer of milk in it. The erate 
was made of one-inch stuff. 

‘‘That’s the yarn, as I saw it. There 
didn’t seem to be any danger in any part 
of the work, unless that of catching cold 
waiting on Al Beager’s ‘fishing’ while 
he was up the tree. 

‘*You must remember this brute (10 
feet from tip to tip) was a rank coward 
and a fool. Of course the whole eredit 
is due to the dogs. Without them Ord- 
ish would never even see a lion. These 
dogs can follow by scent a four-day-old 
trail. 

‘*Ordish, the hunter, hitherto got them 
treed, then climbed up and shot them 
with a .22 pistol. But there’s $75 wait- 


ing for him for every unhurt live one 
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he can ship, so he shoots no more. His 
ambition now is to get cinematograph 
pictures of the business, but I have tried 
to dissuade him from that. If the pub- 
lie sees how easy it is, he will be a hero 
no longer. R. W. AULD, M.D.”’ 


There are far too few mountain lion 
hunters. Their ilk is not as plentiful as 
it should be. The good they do to the 
country entitles them each.to mer ory 
tablets or places in our halls of fame. 
They are a type that is vanishing ith 
the inroads of civilization, and the me 
will probably soon come when no longer 
their cow-horn bugle will be heard on 
our pine-scented, snow-covered mountain 
erests, but instead the high-topped-boot 
and bobtailed-horse contingent will be 
following hounds over private preserves 
in quest of half-tamed foxes or coyotes. 


This Time o’ Year 


Jest about this time o’ year, 
Feller gits to feelin’ queer. 
Somethin’ callin’, callin’ “Come!” 
Where the wild bees drone an’ hum. 
Springtime breezes teasin’ you, 

Sun a-peepin’ from the blue; 
Hankerin’ to sort o’ go 

Some’ers, you don’t hardly know. 
Gits a feller right down here, 

Jest about this time o’ year. 


Jest about this time o’ year, 
Feller feels plumb out o’ gear. 
Somethin’ whisperin’ all day, 
“Stop yer work; come on an’ play!” 
Smell o’ moss an’ fern an’ pine, 
Thoughts o’ bait an’ pole an’ line 
Playin’ tag within yer breast, 

Till, by jinks! you jest can’t rest! 
Can’t you feel it drawin’ near, 
Jest about this time o’ year? 


Jest about this time o’ year, 

Noticed how it will appear— 

That ol’ lazy feelin’ you 

Can’t resist a-yieldin’ to, 

Till you’ve packed yer duds an’ went 
To work off yer discontent, 

Out where cafion breezes blow, 

An’ where cafion waters flow? 
Nature callin’, callin’ clear, 

Jest about this time o’ year. 


Jest about this time o’ year, 
Somethin’ whispers in yer ear 
Thoughts o’ mountain peak or plain, 
Jest a springtime sweet refrain; 
Lurin’ you from haunts o’ men 

To the pine-clad hills again. 

Can’t resist that gentle plea, 

Not if you are built like me! 

Allus gits a feller here, 

Jest about this time o’ year! 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 





THE ANGLER’S GAME—THE FISHES > 


CHARLES BRADFORD 


“Moses, the friend of God—Lev. xi., 9, Deut. xiv., 9—appointed fish 
to be the chief diet for the best commonwealth that ever yet was. 
The mightiest feasts have been of fish.”—WALTON. 


There are lots of fishes and plenty of 
good fishing in American waters, not- 
wit™standing the ever-increasing army 
of; nglers and professional fishermen, 
the wanton destruction of the various 
species for food, sport and false glory, 
and the spoliation of the very habitat of 
the finny tribes by the march of s+» 
ealled civilization. 

There is no hope of saving the fishes 
forever so long as the prevailing idea of 
‘‘improvement’’ obtains, but there is 
much that the honest angler and nature- 
lover can do to prolong the life of lovely 
natural effects and promote the innocent 
pleasures derived from close communion 
with the waters and the trees and the 
beautiful living things that inhabit 
these. 

The most important movement in the 
direction of restoring the thousands of 
ruined waters and preserving the few 
pure places the greedy man has not as 
yet ‘‘improved,’’ is that which will ap- 
prehend the spoilers who use the rivers, 
lakes and bays as the dumping places of 
their deadly, poisonous refuse—oil, acid, 
dye, paint, discharges of the hospital, 
water-closet, swill-pail, and slaughter- 
house, all of which are cast into the 
streams, ‘‘the element upon which the 
Spirit of God did first move,’’ with a 
brutal affront to our Creator and disre- 
gard of public health, the life of the 
fishes that have the first rigiit to all wa- 
er,and the natural beauty of all things— 
hat is little short of a crime parallel 
vith eold-blooded murder, for Nature 


proyes, if bribed science won’t, that this 
contamination is the one cause of all the 
eases of typhoid and other fevers that 
kill thousands of human beings every 
day. 

The dynamiting and netting of fishes 
by the ignorant immigrant and our own 
country’s unenlightened class, the trawl 
and set net of the market fisherman, and 
the greedy, wasteful barrel and tubful 
eatches of the hand-line fisher, are next 
in order as means and methods of wan- 
ton despoliation of the waters and their 
game, 

There are legal and moral laws that 
govern or should govern the depreda- 
tions of these destroyers, and anglers 
should do all in their power to oppose 
or at least expose the unlawful acts of 
the enemies of fishes and fishing. 

We all know the wasteful methods of 
the unscrupulous class among net fish- 
ermen—their killing of millions of edi- 
ble fishes they and their marketmen al- 
low to rot in the sun, and the taking of 
millions more for the mere making of oil 
or for fertilizing purposes. 

Of late years a new spoiler, the most 
desperate and destructive of all, has de- 
veloped—the hand-line fisher who com- 
petes with his brothers in an endeavor 
to excel as a butcher of quantity, who 
fishes for fish alone, and who breaks ev- 
ery law and ignores every rule and ax- 
iom of the angler, the fish commissivn, 
the Nature lover, the citizen and the gen- 
tleman. 

Parties of this rough element go forth 
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daily in and out of legal season time, and 
slaughter whole boatloads of baby 
striped spawn-laden flounder, 
fluke, sea bass, 
blackfish, cod, porgie, ete., according to 


bass, 
weakfish, blue fish, 


the season’s yield, in the majority of 
instanees far exceeding the kill of the 
average market net fisherman. 

Shamed or rather frightened by ex- 
posure a few of this wasteful gentry af- 
fect a huge, coarse, so-called rod and 
reel outfit in their murderous exploits, 
but their giant tools are not legitimate 
tackle in the angler’s conception, and 
the slaughter is by no means lessened— 
in fact, it is seriously heightened—by 
the application of this 
wholly inappropriate rigging. 


sure-killing, 


There is a legal limit in the taking 
of game birds and quadrupeds, and a 
that the eatch of fresh- 
water fishes, so many to the single rod 


law restricts 
in a day, but, to the shame of our law- 
makers, the noble game of the ocean and 
salty bays and rivers is unprotected, 
and its numbers cannot long survive the 
prevailing murderous onslaught of the 
tubman the The laws 
should limit the catch in salt water as 


and trawler. 


it is limited in the rivers and lakes of 
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the upland, and thus preserve the game 
and the noble pursuit of honest angling. 

The angler doesn’t take more fishes 
than his own table or the table of the 
sick-room can consume, and he takes 
these in season in true angling form, 
with proper tackle properly manipu- 
lated, 

A dozen small fishes, or a half-dozen 
medium-size fishes, or three of fair size, 
or one or at most two of large size, in 
a single day, are enough to satisfy the 
most ardent angler, if he be of the true 
spirit—if he feels like a gentleman and 
acts like a sportsman. 

O ye gentlemen legislators and all ye 
men of personal power, reform this poi- 
soning of our drinking water, this de- 
stroying the natural beauty of the 
world, and this slaughter of the seaside, 
this tub and barrel filling of the boy 
bungler and blood-buying bayman; stop 
this slaughter that means the utter an- 
nihilation of the fishes if allowed to 
flourish even a few years more. Then, 
with continued restrictions upon the 
netter of the market, and with these re- 
striections enforced, we shall have health 
and life, and we shall have sea food ga- 
lore, and, equally gratifying, the plea- 
sures of chivalricly angling for it. 


The Camp Fire 


When a fellow’s hustled branches, 
Drug a log a mile or two, 

And piled the branches ’gainst that log, 
And made the flames a rendezvous; 

When he’s seen her start to catchin’ 
Under the wooin’ of the breeze 

That he made by fannin’ with his hat— 
Out there beneath the trees; 

He can lay, and sort o’ dreamy, 
See the world like it was meant— 

He can smile and cuddle up 
Before that fire and be content. 


ART BURRELL. 
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THE AUTHOR IN A CANOE MADE BY HIMSELF, 


HOW TO MAKE A CANVAS CANOE 


J. B. TIGHE 


Cut thirty-four straight, supple poles 
about 14 or 15 feet long und 1 ineh in 
diameter, tapering to *4 inch at the 
ends, also six similar poles 4 feet long, 
tapering from a full 34 inch to a bare 
'% inch. Lash the latter in pairs, butt 
to butt, overlapping 18 inches. 
hide or bark lashings may be used. Find 
a piece of level ground and set out a 
straight line 18 feet long; divide this 
line into three equal parts by two tra- 
verse lines exactly at right angles to 
the first. Set off 1614 inches along each 
of the end cross lines from the center, 
and 18 inches for the center of the mid- 
lle section, for the ends of the three 
frames, 

A pair of the short poles must be bent 
0 the shape shown in the drawing 
steam first, if necessary), and lashed 
ieross the ends with the gunwale lash- 


String, 


ing These ends 
are then stuck firmly in the ground at 
the points on the cross lines already 


marked off, 1614 inches from the ecen- 


to keep it in shape. 


ter for the two outside frames, and 18 
See that the 
frames are as near the same shape as 
possible. 


inches for the center one. 


Any irregularities ean easily 
be corrected by lashings and struts 
across from side to side. 

Bark and trim the poles first; then 
lash the long poles in pairs, butt to 
butt, with 7 feet overlap, and with lash- 
ings about every 9 inches along overlap. 

Take the longest and stoutest pair of 
poles and bend as near as possible to 
the profile of the canoe, sticking the 
ends well into the ground as before. 
Lash the keel in the center of 
frame firmly. Bend two more pairs of 
poles round the frames at the gunwale 


each 
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line, which can be measured up from 
the ground, as per diagram. Lash firm- 
ly to frames, stem and stern, keeping 
the curve fairly full at the ends. Lash 
six intermediate pairs of poles as string- 
ers each side, at equal distances round 
the frames and to the ends, keeping the 
two sides and ends as much alike as 
possible. When all are securely lashed 
eut off the ends close to the lashings, 
and cover the whole with canvas (about 
12-0z. or 14-0z.), or rawhide, sewn on 
with string, hide, waxed twine or bark. 
Pleats will be necessary in the ends to 
obtain the shape and these ean be fold- 
ed in without cutting the canvas, as 
shown. When the canvas or hide is in 
place, an outer pair of poles should be 
sized on outside the gunwale as a pro- 
tection from the paddles. Canvas should 


End of Stem Stuck 
fk<—/nto Ground. 


Ends of Gunwale and 
1 Stringens Lashed to Steri 





/ 
Fore & Aft Stringers 
Lashed to Frame. 


be dressed with linseed oil, then painted 
and varnished, or dressed with grease, 
and hide should be put on wet, and, 
when dry, dressed with oil or grease. 
If the canoe is for sheltered waters, 
a pair of 
straight cross-thwarts must be lashed 
across the frames to tie the gunwales to- 


such as small rivers, ete., 


gether, but if she is for rougher waters, 
the ends should be decked, and curved 
deck beams must be lashed across the 
frames as shown; with a permanent gun- 
wale lashing underneath; a second 
beam should be fitted half-way between 
the frames and the ends of the boat and 
deck stringers lashed fore and aft on 
the beams, the whole being covered with 
the same material as the rest of the ea- 
noe. The central opening may be fur- 
ther shut in with side decks constructed 
in the same manner, and such a canoe 
will earry two or three men and keep 
the sea in fairly bad weather if han- 
dled by experts. She is to all intents 
a true whale-boat, which is the finest 
sea boat known. She is also easily made, 
very light and strong, and will carry a 
lot of stores and duffle if the latter are 
properly stowed. Canoes on this prin- 
ciple may be made of any size and any 
straight supple poles, including bam- 
boo, may be used for making such a 
eraft. They may be paddled with single 
bladed paddles, rowed with oars, or 
sailed. For this purpose a small mast 
and sail should be fitted to one of the 














frames, and a board about 12 inches 
wide and 3 feet deep, should be hung 
from the lee gunwale to stop leeway. 
The position of this lee board can be 
varied fore and aft, until the boat near- 
ly steers herself. The steering is done 
with a paddle over the lee quarter. In 
parts of the country where it grows, 
bark from the paper birch is used to 
make such canoes. Pine resin and tal- 
low are used for patching and stopping 
leaks in bark canoes. 

I have such a canoe, covered with 12- 
ounce canvas, oiled and painted, then 
varnished, and have used it in fairly 
rough waters including rapids, and it 
has behaved as well as any canoe I have 
ever seen, and better than many. Study 
the diagrams, and you ean figure cut 
how to build it. The ends may be 
decked for about 18 inches by sewing 
together the overlap and will make a 
handy place for putting things. Paddles 
may be made from yew, spruce or ma- 
ple, or may be bought from the dealers. 

When putting on the canvas, draw it 
tight over the frame, and tack on tem- 
porary, leave in sun for a day or so to 
stretch, then tighten up again, and tack 
down. ‘This will take out all the stretch 
and give of the canvas, and wher it is 
painted it will fit snug and tight. 


Lastly, for the floor, make one of either 
bark or three spruce %4-inch boards, cut 
to shape and fitted to the bottom of the 
canoe. 


You can add seats, carpet, eush- 
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ions, ete., according to your own ideas 
of comfort (or your girl’s, if you have 


one), and such a canoe will last you for 
i 
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several years. If one is going to a lake 
in the wilderness by pack train, the can- 
vas and other fixings can be taken 
along and the canoe built after you 
reach camp; then, if you do not intend 
returning, it can be taken off the 
frame and taken back home until want- 
ed again. Along the keel as well as on 
each side for about 7 feet, size on a 
piece of half round wood, the full 
length for the keel, and 7 feet for the 
strips on each side, in the middle of 
the boat; these will take all the knocks 
and serapes when you run upon a snag 
or rock, and when you beach the canoe, 
thus saving the canvas. Now, bon voy- 
age! 
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|| HESE city cops they eye me; 
These city fellers guy me; 
These city pavements fry me; 
I jest feel out o’ place! 
This rush an’ bustle frets me; 
This racin’, chasin’ sweats me; 
This roar an’ jostle gets me; 
I’m cramped in this dern space! 


These here sky-Scrapers scare me; 

‘These city sharpers snare me; 

My greenness doesn’t spare me; 
I’m game fer ev’ry guy! 

My make-up’s out o’ tone here; 

I feel so all alone here; 

It’s plain I wasn’t grown here; 
I reckon I’ best fly! 


This ain’t the range that suits me; 
None o’ my breed salutes me; 
Most ever’ one disputes me, 

An’ elbows me around, 
I miss the herds a-bawlin’; 
The bunkhouse boys a-callin’; 
The prairie breezes fallin’ 

On my ol’ stampin’ ground! 


I miss the ol’ stock saddle 
I’m longin’ now to straddle. 
I reckon I’ll skedaddle 
Afore I git homesick! 
Back there nobody eyes me, 
An’ nary puncher guys me; 
They dassn’t criticise me, 
Becuz I’m trigger-quick! 


Here folks think I’m a wild one; 
At least, by jinks, I’m styled one; 
I’ll own I ain’t a mild one, 

Fer I’m some rough, perhaps. 
These tenderfeet look sweller 
Than this unbroke range-dweller; 


They ain’t used to a feller 
In high-heeled boots an’ chaps! 


Ol’ New York’s a deceiver; 
I reckon I’d best leave her. 
I feel the ol’ range fever 

A-tuggin’ at my breast! 
Fer me the herds are lowin’ 
Where desert winds are blowin’. 
It’s “Adios!” I’m goin’ 

To my first love—the West! 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS FISH. 


A TEXAS TARPON 


CAPT. ROYAL H. WRIGHT 


It was just breaking day on the 
morning of May 27, 1910, and not a 
ripple marred the calm surface of La- 
vaca Bay. The big gasolene cruiser 
Monarch lay with a slack mooring ¢a- 
ble, resting on the calm water of the 
bay like some gigantic white gull, while 
to the shoreward, at anchor, and at 
their wharves, rested a fleet of fish and 
oyster boats and smaller pleasure craft 
of every description. 


Not a sound from the fleet or from 
the sleepy little town of Port Lavaca on 
the beach broke the morning stillness, 
but aboard the cruiser all were awake 
and moving. Breakfast was hurriediy 
eaten in the main cabin, while in the en- 
gine room oilers were being filled and 
things made ready for a run. With 
a steady hum the big engine started, 
the mooring cable was freed from the 
bitts forward and with its buoy was cast 
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overboard. Twice the gong sounded in 
the engine room and the cruiser backed 
clear of the mooring cable; twice more 
the gong sounded and the water boiled 
under the stern as the propeller re- 
versed, and quickly she gathered head- 
way on the forward motion; then came 
the jingle, the engine was opened to full 
speed and we were off down the bay at 
a ten-mile clip—off for the second try 
for the first tarpon of the season at 
Pass Cavallo, the entrance to Matagorda 
Bay, Texas. 

As we cleared Lavaca Bay and ran 
out into Matagorda, the finest body of 
water on the Texas coast, the sun came 
up like a huge red ball. With a few 
clouds floating in the sky and no indi- 
eations of a blow, everything pointed to 
an ideal day at the pass for a try for 
the silver king. 

My brother came forward into the pi- 
lot house and we talked over the pros- 
pects of the day and of former trips 
for tarpon with the Monarch, when we 
had fished in Biscayne Bay, around 
on the Atlantic coast of Florida, and in 
Shark River, Mareo, Sanibal Isle, Boeo 
Grande, Sarasota and St. Andrews on the 
west coast—of the big ones that we had 
landed and of some of the big ones that 


we had failed to land. For once a man 


fishes tarpon he is spoiled for any other 
than the silver king, who surely is the 
king of all American game fishes. 

On down the bay we sped, past Port 
O’Conner with its cozy resort hotel, neat 
cottages and big dance pavilion out over 


the bay. Now the green waters of the 
gulf are in sight, and three miles below 
O’Conner we turned to the port, left the 
main channel, dodged through a narrow 
swash channel and before we fiardly real- 
ized it we were dropping anchor close in 
under Decros Point. 
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Taking the tarpon tackle, gaff and 
cast-net, we hauled the skiff alongside, 
got in and rowed ashore. A few throws 
of the east-net furnished us enough mul- 
let for bait for the day. 

My brother and I always fish tarpon 
together when possible, taking turns at 
the oars and with the rod, both of us 
thoroughly understanding the game and 
each other’s method of handling the tar- 
pon when hooked. Then another thing: 
We use a lighter skiff than I would care 
to fish in with some boatmen that I have 
been out with. <A lighter boat means 
quicker handling, which means lighter 
tackle, which in turn means more sport 
out of your fish. 

This morning my brother insisted that 
it was my turn with the rod, so putting 
on a fair-sized live mullet, I took the 
chair in the stern of the skiff and he 
pulled away from the beach. Down the 
channel between Decros Point and Peli- 
ean Island we trolled for about 300 
yards, then turned inshore and started 
back. Before. we were half way back I 
had a strike and hooked. He sounded, 
and here I was fooled, for with all of my 
tarpon experience it was the first time 
that I ever saw a tarpon sound. 

I just started to tell my brother that 
I had hooked a shark, when out he came 
with a magnificent jump of seven or 
eight feet, showing a good six feet of sil- 
very fish, and the fight was on. The 
reel sang as yard after yard of line ran 
out, while I gave him all the strain I 
dared on the light line with my thumb 
brake. Another jump and then he turned 
and I succeeded in getting back about 
fifty yards of line; then for the next ten 
minutes he stayed in the water, and it 
was first the tarpon, then I, who took 
line. 

His third jump was the best of all, a 
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clean ten feet at least in the air, with 
his mouth wide open and his head shak- 
ing madly trying to dislodge the hook. 
When he hit the water he started 
straight for the boat, while I reeled in 
as fast as I could, all the time yelling to 


my brother to pull harder or he would — 


get slack line, and I couldn’t think of 
losing the first one of the season. On he 
came until within twenty yards of the 
skiff, then, suddenly turning, he made a 
wild rush away. 

Line went off the reel by the dozen 
yards, the rod bent like a whip and I 
pressed the thumb brake down as hard 
as my tired thumb could. A hundred 
yards gone—could I ever stop that rush? 
—and then twenty-five more, and still 
more, before I succeeded in stopping 
him, 

It was his last. J had fought him hard 
from the start and he had put every 
pound of energy he had left in that last 
wild run. After turning him I brought 
him straight to the gaff, then we 
yelled. In fact we had been too busy 
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When Summer Comes 


Among yon towering peaks like sentinels arrayed, 
Earth’s fairest spot courts skies of azure blue; 
Sequestered nook and sun-kissed flowering glade, 
Far from the hurrying crowd. 
And clamor dulls. Oh, would I were again 
Where sparkling brooks, and rills and trails I know 
Wind down the mountain side—it seems in vain 
To seek the tempestuous river far below! 


Within this Eden-spot untrammeled Nature reigns, 
Undesecrated still by man’s destructive power; 
Yet, welcomes once each year the merry crowd. Again 

The grass is green; the campfires gleam—the hour 
Of cupid’s reign has come. 
The sound of dancing feet is heard and, lo——! 
Some heart responds to heart; the love-tide wells, 
And rapturous days unheeded come and go. 


CLARENCE AUGUST SCHAAD. 
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and had use for all our wind before. 

We had landed the first tarpon of the 
season at Pass Cavallo within less than 
an hour from the time we dropped 
anchor—a six-foot fish that weighed 110 
pounds, in just twenty minutes from the 
time he struck until we had him gaffed. 
Of.course I was a little puffed up as it 
was aiso my record time on a big fish, 
and my brother still claims that he beat 
the record time rowing a skiff when I 
was yelling at him for more speed when 
the big fellow came for the boat. 

We took him ashore, tied some drift 
poles together and took several photos 
of our eatch. Then, rowing out to our 
cruiser, we hung him on the side of the 
pilot house and started back. The first 
one of the season, a good fish, a game 
fighter, and one more day’s sport to be 
















long remembered, enough for the time. 

While I am writing these lines I am 
counting the days until we will again be 
aboard our eruiser and headed for an- 
other try for the silver king. 
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Photo by N. C. Hollowell 


THE EVENING CAMP. 


This photograph was taken near Kremmling, Colo., while on a camping trip trom Denver 
during 1911 in a one-horse wagon, 











The Truly Blind 


For us who are near to the country, 
the changes in nature at this time of the 
year afford constant delight to the 
senses. If our hearts are properly at- 
tuned we feel refreshed ourselves each 
time the earth takes a bath in a spring 
rain. Each bird chirp is a special mes- 
sage. Every new bud unfolds itself for 
our benefit. 

But there are many in the world who, 
though having eyes, see not. Some of 
them are in dingy portions of large cit- 
ies where Nature is thwarted. Here men 
reel from cheap saloons, doubly bleared 
of vision; and here the hearts of many 
women are too seared to be awakened by 


a newer season. But the truly blind of 
vision are not wholly confined to the 
city slums. The perfumed country lanes 
are trod by many who never see the vio- 
lets beneath their feet, or the tints. in 
heaven’s clouds. 

The world is too full of people, indeed, 
who do not derive the pleasure they 
should from a passing shower, a spring 
sunset, a bud bursting into bloom. 

Fate is often cruel. The system on 
which man’s world is run is frequently 
unjust. But it is only through being un- 
true to ourselves that we lose the ability 
to enjoy life’s splendid blessing—Na- 
ture’s constant changes. 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 
















‘It didn’t look much like a camping 
trip for the old man last summer. The 
wife and kidlings got a longing for the 
sad, sea waves during the winter and 
hiked themselves off to the sea shore; 
mountain trips were too strenuous for 
them, they thought. 

The old man, however, never could 
bring himself to the point of sacrifieng 
those precious two or three weeks in the 
haunts of the festive peanut and the 
‘‘biled’’ shirt, and then about camping 
season there came along several inci- 
dents that proved very effective in dent- 
ing large dents in the family pocket- 
book and crimping conspicuous crimps 
in the family bank account, so all plans 
for a mountain trip were abandoned. 

As October approached, however, 
Fate, Destiny, or whoever it is that looks 
after the interests of the fathful who 
‘‘would, but can’t,’’ got his eye on the 
situation and with a couple of choice 
cards in his capacious sleeve, sat into the 
game—the results I will endeavor to 
chronicle herein. 

Realizing the uselessness of the powers 
of persuasion on such a subject when his 
mind was once made up, Fate attacked 
the problem in another manner—the old 
man’s health climbed onto the tobog- 
gan. Eleven pounds of precious beef 
departed from off his manly frame— 
and then came a cough—brethren, you 
should have heard that cough—all other 
coughs in comparison were simply not 
in the running—it had all coughs of the 
empty barrel variety chased to the tall 
timber and up the very highest tree—it 
was a dandy—a peacherino perfecto— 
e pullibus onion. Then, too, there was 
that ‘‘other fellow,’’ the old man’s-bet- 





A CALIFORNIA DEER HUNT 
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ter half—-ah, he made no mistake when 
he grabbed that girl. She diagnosed the 
case and as usual knew: well the remedy, 
and one Thursday evening, when he en- 
tered his happy home, she met him at 
the door with this ultimatum: ‘‘ You are 
going to the Yolo Bolies for a couple of 
weeks, and you are going to start next 
Saturday.”’ 

The Yolo Bolies, be it explained in 
passing, are those delightful Trinity 
County mountains where we spent three 
weeks the previous summer and an ac- 
count of which was duly handed to Out- 
door Life readers in a previous issue. 

Expostulations, entreaties, pointing 
out the absolute impossibility of such a 
move, the expense, the lateness of the 
season—all were of no avail. It was a 
ease of the irresistible force and the im- 
movable body, and in the end we did as 
all well-regulated families do in such 
cases—we compromised; I would go to 
the Yolo Bolies for two weeks, but why 
wait until Saturday; why not Friday 
night for a start? 

And so it happened that that very next 
evening after supper there was seen the 
writer’s thirty-horse-power loaded with 
all kinds of artillery and with lamps 
streaming far out into the darkness, 
headed toward the north, while in the 
front seat were two men, one Mr. James 
Gillies of Napa, Calif., the other, at the 
wheel the physical wreck before referred 
to; their destination the city of Red 
Bluff, 200 miles away. 

Before starting we had received full 
instructions as to our conduct and of 
course it was our determination to fol- 
low them absolutely ; there was to be no 
long, hard tramps, no heavy lifting; we 
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were to make a permanent camp and 
while away the time fishing or sleeping 
that the aforesaid physical wreck might 
recuperate, and Jim was commissioned 
to see that these mandates were obeyed 
—in fact he was selected for this very 
purpose, and he furthermore solemnly 
promised to remind the said physica’ 
wreck every day that he was an invalid. 

We ran sixty miles that night and at 
eleven o’clock rolled up in our blankets 
away over in the Sacramento Valley, 
rosy dreams of an early arrival in Red 
Bluff filling our minds as we slept. At 
four the next morning we were again on 
our way and immediately things began 
that only the motor 
driver who has experienced it fully un- 
derstands—tire trouble extraordinary. 
Two Diamond easings that had run but 
half their guaranteed mileage concluded 
It was fifty miles to a 


to happen car 


to give it up. 
garage and when we reached it they 
could do nothing for us. When at eleven 
o’clock of that horrible day we rolled 
again in our blankets we were two dead 


tired sports. Two casings were gone; 
three inner tubes were in rags, all 
patches, cement, patience and vocabu- 
lary were more than exhausted—and we 
had registered just sixty miles on our 
journey. 

The next morning we were up and on 
at four, and at nine arrived at Red 
Bluff where we procured provisions, and 
at two that afternoon, having exchanged 
our automobile for five of the writer’s 
‘*jJackomobiles,’’ we started from Lee 
Green’s place for the hills. 

We camped that night at the South 
Fork bridge and were awakened the next 
morning by rain; when we rounded up 
the animals we experienced another sur- 
prise, for one of the donks had deserted 
us during the night and gone home. 
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From then on one of us was afoot. 

During the forenoon it sprinkled oc- 
easionally, but that afternoon it really 
rained. We were climbing the mountain 
grade and there was not a bit of shelter 
in those greasewood hills, so all we could 
do under the circumstances was to look 
at each other and grin, beat the burros 
and elimb on, the while the merry rivu- 
lets ran down our spinal columns, out of 
our pants legs and ripped up the wheel 
tracks behind us——all soon forgotten 
when with pack covers stretched above 
our beds we slept the sleep of the 
righteous near Saddle Camp. 

The place marked down for our per- 
manent camp was on the south fork o! 
the Cottonwood, away over in a bottom- 
less eahon, and we packed over theve the 
next morning—cealling at Saddle Camp 
on the way to shake hands with Tracy, 
the forest guard of the district, who 
alone was living on the mountain—and 
made our camp on the stream at 2:30 
that afternoon. 

That evening we caught a few trout 
and sized up a brushy ridge for deer. 
On that ridge the next morning we 
jumped three deer within 300 yards of 
eamp, and when the commotion had sub- 
sided a nice little forked horn had given 
up his life in answer to the summons of 
the old man’s .30-30, and our larder was 
stocked with fat eating for two weeks. 

We remained at this place the rest of 
the week, varying the venison diet with 
mountain quail and tree squirrels, and 
then as there seemed to be nothing but 
small deer in the region, the old man’s 
longing turned toward those big fellows 
on the Yolo Boly ridge that fooled him 
for a half dozen hunts last summer, and 
we hit the trail for the higher moun- 
tains. 

We camped in Gedar Basin on Tues- 



















































day afternoon, and that night it snowed. 
Wednesday morning broke cold and 
clear with a steady breeze from the west 
—ideal conditions for hunting that 
ridge—and we started out. 

On the crest of that rocky ridge, lying 
in the morning sun, sheltered from the 
wind by the peak itself, were two mag- 
nificent creatures. For several years 
they had breakfasted on the grassy slope 
below them and had taken their morn- 
ing ‘‘siesta’’ right there. The loose 
slate rock with which the mountain is 
covered had never failed to sound the 
alarm when danger approached, and the 
fickle winds of the mountain top had 
never failed to carry the warning to 
their sensitive ears and nostrils. On this 
luckless day, however, the slate rock was 
muffled in a blanket of snow and the 
winds were anything but fickle, and 
when the alarm did sound and they 
bounded for safety two rifles were well 
within the danger zone. 

One sprang to the right and sped for 
the ridge. Jim stood six feet to mv 
right side. The other sprang to the left, 
and as he wheeled to take the ridge the 
.30-30 eracked, a bullet tore its way 
through the butt of his neck, and one 
of the finest four-pointers it has ever 
been my lot to secure went down for 
keeps. 

We cut off the head where the neck 
was broken and packed the careass down 
the hill to the trail, where a pack animal 
could take it, and at three that after- 
noon we had hanging to a limb in camp 
165 pounds of as nice fat venison as 
ever was hung up in one piece, the 
whole piece being without bloodshot or 
blemish. 

On these high mountains there were 
a good many grouse, and if there is any- 
thing better eating than fried grouse 
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we would like to hear of it. A flock 
came into camp soon after our arrival 
at Cedar Basin, and when the little Par- 
ker sixteen had tendered its warm recep- 
tion, four of their number had coneluded 
to remain with us. Every afternoon 
thereafter this particular flock of fool 
hens came around to contribute to our 
next morning’s breakfast. While the 
grouse is fine eating, the sport of shoot- 
ing them is about as exciting as assassi- 
nating the old rooster in the back yard 
with an axe. 

On Thursday we started for home, ar- 
riving at Lee Green’s ranch on Satur- 
day, just in time to take a master hand 
in disposing of a big dinner and several 
of Mrs. Green’s famous pumpkin pies. 
There we left the burros and again took 
to the devil wagon. 

We left Red Bluff at 3:30 that after- 
noon and ran late into a beautiful moon- 
lit night, and early the next morning 
stopped before our own homes, covering 
the 200 miles in about eleven hours. 

So far my tale has been written 
largely in the first person singular and 
sounds somewhat egotistic. My partner 
was all right, but unfortunately he is 
one of your military shooters; and while 
at the ranges he ean roll up a very cred- 
itable score, by the time he could get 
that elbow firmly implanted in his ribs, 
wag the muzzle up and down, etc., as 
per regulations, his buck would inva- 
riably be somewhere in the next county. 
He has already begun to practice an off- 
hand, rotten shot method of shooting, as 
that is the only effective method the 
writer has ever found on California 
deer. 

Otherwise my partner was all anyone 
could ask—always ready and eager to do 
more than his share—the first to tackle 
the few undesirable things that must be 
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done in camp, and as a nurse, for that 
was his special responsibility, certainly 
a howling success. Did we take long 
tramps? Did we take things very easy ? 
What thinks the reader on this subject? 
Plenty of sleeping and fishing? We 
fished the one evening only and one day 
we did not arise till 10 o’elock, then 
spent the rest of the day brewing and 
absorbing a famous mulligan stew. but 
this was the only day so spent; snow 
accounted for that one. My partner was 
careful to remind me of my invalidism 
every day (at meal times, when we were 
each trying to secure our share). 

As a result of this careful observance 
of orders and the careful nursing re- 
ferred to we got home with renewed 
health and vigor. Some of the lost 
weight was found on the trip, and the 
rest came within a week after our re- 
turn. As to the cough, that was lost 
somewhere on the road, for John Muir 
has rightly said that ‘‘there is not a 
cough nor a sneeze on the mountain.”’ 

With the exception of the one day 
spent in camp, we saw deer every day. 
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They were along the trails and on the 
ridges — mostly does, to be sure, with 
generally two fawns each, but one old 
lady proudly led her family of four out 
onto a hillside and paused for our in- 
spection. The fact that the does, with- 
out exception, were not afraid of man is 
proof that the clause in our state law 
prohibiting the killing of does and fawns 
is pretty well observed in these parts, 
and as long as that is the case the region 
will continue to be, as it now is, the 
banner deer hunting region of the state. 

Would you like a little of this glorious 
medicine, gentle reader? Are you one 
of those that ‘‘would but can’t?’’ Ac- 
quire a cough, if you must, then sit 
down and write to R. L. Green of Red 
Bluff, Calif., and tell him your needs. 
He has the stock and knows that old 
hill as you know your back yard. He 
is a hunter, not a professional guide, 
and what is better, he is one of the most 
companionable of men. Everybody 
thereabouts knows Lee Green and will 
vouch for his fairness and honesty and 
sterling qualities. 





R. C. CAP AND PARTY HOMEWARD BOUND 


FROM FLATHEAD VALLEY, MONTANA; 


SEASON 1911. 
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CHAPARRAL SCENE, TYPICAL OF THE 









WILD GAME COUNTRY. 


WILD LIFE IN THE CHAPARRAL 


W. D. HORNADAY 


Millions of acres of ranch lands stretch 
along the Rio Grande for 500 miles and 
reach into the interior of Texas for 200 
to 300 miles. This vast scope of terri- 
tory is a primitive wilderness of mes- 
quite, prickly pear and a variety of other 
thorny shrubs and plants that are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the burning heat of 
summer and the semi-arid soil of the bor- 
der. Scattered here and there are pleas- 
ant oases which have been created out of 
the chaparral land by means of human 
industry in which irrigation has played 
the chief part. New towns have sprung 
up almost as if by magic wherever farm- 
ers have invaded the virgin region. While 
this agricultural development during the 
last few years is extensive it is an almost 





infinitesimal part of the whole area that 
is susceptible of similar reclamation. 
These millions of acres of wild, brushy 
land form a natural game preserve that 
probably has no counterpart in this 
country. It is a veritable paradise for 
sportsmen. The country embraced in 
this broad area is distinct and unique as 
regards its physical aspect. If denuded 
of the dense growth of mesquite trees, 
prickly pear and the great variety of 
other thorny vegetation that covers prac- 
tically all of the lower border region of 
Texas it would present one vast un- 
broken plain, almost level, the monotony 
only being relieved here and there by a 
few rivers and smaller streams that have 
their source in the more upper and 
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rougher parts of the state. It is primar- 
ily a ranch region, notwithstanding the 
wonderful strides that have been made 
in agricultural development in certain 
parts of it during the last few years. It 
is one of the few parts of the United 
States where the cattle baron still rules 
over landed estates of enormous size. He 
is the dominant factor in this far south- 
ern territory of romance and mystery, 
when it comes to business affairs. 

Of the romantic features of the coun- 
try much might be said, and it contains 
mysteries that would afford an interest- 
ing study for anthropologists, botanists 
and other scientists. It is in the remote 
parts of this region that Mexicans of In- 
dian races are found living a life of 
primitiveness and simplicity. The folk 
lore of these lowly people is of itself a 
study of great interest. Mixed with the 
romance of the border is tragedy of the 
bloodiest kind. 

It is in this chaparral-covered land 
that wars against Mexico have been bred. 
It is here that General Porfirio Diaz 
formed the nucleus for his army that 
brought a successful revolution in that 
country and placed him in the Presiden- 
tial chair. It was through this same land 
that General Zachary Taylor marched 
with his army into Mexico sixty-three 
years ago. The first two battles of the 
Mexican War were fought in this wil- 
derness. The last battle of the Civil 
War was fought near the scene of Tay- 
lor’s first battle. 

For many, many years brigandage 
and outlawry held full sway over 
the isolated ranch people and com- 
munities. Civilizing influences have 
brought wonderful changes along the 
outer confines of this wonderful 
section during the last decade, but 
it is still for the most part as wild 
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TAKING A SIESTA IN CAMP, 


and primordial as in the days when ad- 
venturous Spanish explorers made their 
first entry into this part of the Crown’s 
possessions. 

It is little wonder that sportsmen 
find in this wonderful raneh territory 
those delights and pleasures which they 
seek, Deer of the Virginia white-tail 
species make the chaparral their habitat 
in countless numbers. Along the river 
bottoms are flocks of wild turkeys, 
Through the dense growth of brush and 
thorny plants roam droves of javelins, 
or wild musk-hogs. Mexican panthers 
are frequently found and afford added 
zest for the sportsman who is looking for 
real excitement. Wildcats are also nu- 
merous. ‘Coons, possums and other 
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wild life go to make up the habitation 
of the wilderness. 

The ranches range in size from 10,000 
to several hundred thousand acres. It is 
in this scope of South Texas country that 
the domain of Mrs. Henrietta M. King, 
embracing 1,250,000 acres, is situated. 

The law which provides that hunting 
can not be done upon ranch properties 
exeept by permission of the owner serves 
as a valuable auxiliary to the other legal 
protection of wild game, particularly 
deer. Many of the ranchmen, through 
their refusal to grant permission for 
hunting upon their properties, have vir- 
tually established a private game pre- 
serve, and where this has been done 
deer have multiplied in great numbers. 
It is not, however, a difficult matter for 
a legitimate sportsman to obtain the de- 
sired permission to hunt upon a ranch 
in the border district. The law restricts 
the number of deer to be killed by any 
one person in one season to three, and 
they must be bucks. It is seldom that 
this provision is violated. Only three 
wild turkeys may be killed by one person 
in a single season. 

The killing of antelope is absolutely 
forbidden and has been for several 








years. As a result of this protection of 
these animals there are two or three herds 
in South Texas and they have multi- 
plied greatly since the law against kill- 
ing them became effective. 

Leading through the chaparral are 
many trails which the sportsman may 
follow in his pursuit of game. There are 
also glades scattered here and there 
which afford splendid opportunity for 
taking stands for deer if this method of 
hunting is adopted. The open season for 
deer is during the months of November 
and December. The weather is usually 
all that eould be desired, there being just 
enough frostiness in the atmosphere to 
lend the keenest enjoyment to outings of 
this character. 

In reaching the hunting grounds no 
long and tiresome trip over rough roads 
is necessary. The chaparral juts up to the 
very confines of the towns, and borders 
the railroad for hundreds of miles. Ev- 
erything considered, it is one of the most 
marvelous hunting grounds upon the con- 
tinent. It possesses features that appeal 
to the man who is seeking real recrea- 
tion, who desires to live close to nature 
for a time, and to the true lover of wild 
life. 


WHERE THE BULLET STRUCK. 
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AN EARLY MORNING TRAGEDY 


W. R. HEACOCK, D. D. S. 


It was not a noise that awoke you. 
Your eyes just came open. The air is 
chill and damp; silence reigns. The 
stillness is so solemn you ean feel it. 
Your eyes blink. Your nerves quiver 
with expectancy. Something must be 
going to happen. Such silence is not nor- 
mal. Oh, yes it is. This is your first 
night in the mountains for a long time, 
at an altitude of 5,000 feet, and you can 
searcely realize it. As you lie in your 
soft pine needle bed, so primitive and 
crude, yet so comfortable, it seems but a 
moment since you lay down. As your 
confused mind assumes action, you begin 
to reason, and it all comes back to you. 
You had tramped hard from early morn- 
ing, most of the time straight up, you 
were tired, exhausted, hungry, yes fam- 
ished. You ate a tremendous supper of 
beans, bacon, bread, meat, tea—two cups 
—drank four oyster cans of water from 
the spring. Exercised one hour to di- 
gest that tremendous meal? No, you 
were too tired; you just laid down and 
looked up at the stars, and that was all. 
You must have dozed, for it can’t be 
long since you were admiring them and 
wondering why they seemed so near. 
There are the same stars. No, they are 
different, and what is that faint streak 
shooting up above the peak yonder to the 
east? What! morning? It can’t be! But 
it is! You have slept all night like a 
baby. The awful meal you ate is all 
digested, and, like a she-wolf, your ‘‘in- 
nards”’ are crying for more. 

From your downy couch you cau- 
tiously raise your head a little, and your 
partner, who is near, moves uneasily, and 
all at once sits bolt upright with a shud- 
der and whispers: ‘‘Gee! Doc., what is 





CAUGHT IN THE OPEN. 


that ?’’ But your own heart is thumping, 
and is so near your teeth, that if you an- 
swer you fear it will drop out. So in si- 
lence you stare like sleepy owls at each 
othe:, while a long, plaintive, blood-curd- 
ling ery, echoes and re-echoes from rock 
to cliff, until finally your half-awakened 
mind grasps the fact that a panther on 
a high bluff, perhaps one-half mile 
away, is welcoming the day-god after a 
night of prowling, and killing the quail 
or fawn, until her rapacious paunch is 
distended, and appetite satisfied for an- 
other day. 

Your partner having recovered his 
breath, and you having succeeded in 
swallowing your blood-pump to a safe 
distance from your teeth for speech, both 
get up and begin hasty preparations for 
a bite to eat. Yesterday’s plans for to- 
day included an early morning search 
for the big buck, and you must satisfy 
415 
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the inner man before you start, for the 
day will be a hard one. 

A quick fire between two stones, hot 
coffee, cold lunch, filling your cartridge 
belt, examining your trusty rifle, and 
you are ready—talking? No. The hunt- 
er of experience reserves his talking for 
the campfire. You are now engaged in 
serious business. To stalk and take the 
wily creatures of the primeval forest re- 
quires cunning and stealth, the care and 
eraftiness of that panther whose morn- 
ing hunger was satisfied a few moments 
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iness, nerves tense, muscles moving even- 
ly and freely, few clothes to hamper, and 
you are off. As you reach a distance of 
a few rods, you gradually separate. The 
gray mist of the fall morning hangs on 
the high points. The dark canons are 
darker still in contrast with the lighter 
points. A heavy fog rolls in from the 
West, where the old gray ocean booms 
too far away to be seen, but you can 
smell its salt in this early morning mist. 
Objects are exaggerated in size, and the 
silence is so intense that the least twig 
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RESULT OF A MORNING’S HUNT. 


ago, and the unflagging efforts of the 
patient mule who, having toiled from 


sun to sun, complains not when the day 
brings only a scanty meal.as recompense. 
You, likewise, may drag yourself at the 
close of this -day into camp, defeated, 
with only this to say: ‘‘I saw his fresh 


bed in the leaves. It was warm. He had 
gone an instant before, and I only heard 
a faint rustle of the leaves, and got a 
fleeting glimpse of a red-gray object, as 
it disaj,peared around the point.’’ 
Silently, then, you stand a moment to- 
gether. Belts drawn tight, guns in read- 


breaking under your feet sounds like a 
firecracker and keeps your nerves at 
breaking point. You almost -faint as 
right from your very feet there arises 
a grouse with a whirr and whizz that 
sounds like a train of ears to your stretch- 
ing nerves. Before you can collect your- 
self your gun is at your shoulder and 
you almost discharge it before control is 
gained and you have yourself in hand, 
and the one object of the day is claiming 
your attention again. You travel thus 
for perhaps one-half hour. Several 
times you stop and hold your breath to 














listen. Your partner is now far on an- 
other ridge, and you are alone. The 
freshness of the pure mountain air is 
like wine to your spirits, and your step 
is light and full of vigor; life is fuller, 
and you are happy. 

Just above you is anopeninginthe buck- 
thorn; beyond this is a burned ridge and 
the early rains have forced the fresh 
shoots from the Chinese roots, making a 
likely feeding place for deer: if reached 
early enough, you stand a good chance 
to see one there. ‘Toward this you creep 
stealthily and stopping every few rods to 
control the pounding of your heart which 
this violent exercise, nervous tension and 
unusual altitude is causing. You ap- 
proach a spot behind a manzanita bush 
for a concealed survey. Just before you 
peer over, you sit comfortably a moment. 
listening intently, getting nerves quiet. 
and breathing normal. Light from the 
eastern glow is penetrating every nook 
and erevice, the darkness of cafions is 
dispelling — creeping back reluctantly 
like a cowed monster, unwilling to go, 
but unable to remain. Mountain peaks 
appear higher. Other jagged and rocky 
bluffs lower down the range are appear- 
ing. The fog from the ocean drops down 
and seems to melt into canon bottoms. 
Objects in the dimmer haze before the 
dawn which seemed grotesque and 
strange, now show outline, and you can 
see across the small canons. As you sit 
here a moment, a red, fluffy tail is seen 
projecting from behind a bush directly 
across the canon. The sweet call of a 
mountain quail is heard faintly as the 
ventriloguism of Nature projects the 
sound away, and it seems to come from 
a point far off. Your attention is riv- 
eted, however, upon the bushy object 
only a hundred yards away, and all at 
once, like a lightning flash, you see a red 
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streak dart across the open:ng. A flut- 
ter, a scream of pain, the whirr and noise 
of the rest of the covey seeking safety in 
flight, and all is over. Br’er Fox has 
his breakfast, and stillness again settles 
down save as the first streaks of dawn 
begin to spread, and over the whole 
range there comes the all-pervading glow 
of approaching day. Birds and beasts of 
every kind begin to hop and seud about, 
and the gentle little rabbit moves away 
from the clearing into the shelter of 
brush. The noisy jay begins his cease- 
less chatter. The majestic eagle, rising 
from some rocky point, pierces the sky 
to get the first peep of the sun long be- 
fore the canons are aught but impene- 
trable darkness. In your admiration for 
this daring aviator who is now soaring 
almost beyond your vision, you have for- 
gotten for the moment the new burn 
where you expect to see his lordship, the 
buck, feeding beyond the sheltering man- 
zanita, and your nerves tingle afresh as 
you peer cautiously over, scanning every 
foot of ground as rapidly as it comes 
into view, for rest assured he will see you 
as soon as you see him, for the strenuous 
years of experience he has had, avoiding 
the very thing you are trying to hand 
him, make him keen and watchful. 
Steady now! The next few seconds may 
make the day’s success or failure. The 
keen, frosty air fairly sets your blood 
bounding, as with distended nostrils you 
drink it in. Your cap has fallen off. 
Your forehead wet with perspiration 
which mats your tangled locks, and with 
brow knit with intentness, you sweep the 
likely ground for several minutes with 
eareful vision. 

Your enthusiasm begins to lag as you 
survey the burn and nothing catches 
your eye. Wait! Your heart fairly 
stops beating, for just beyond—fully one 
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hundred yards—the faintest outline is 
seen that attracts your attention. It is 
a deer. Now is your real test. Another! 
Yes, now, two are in sight, feeding qui- 
etly just at the edge of the brush so 
near. One bound would put them out of 
reach forever. You must shoot! No, 
they are does, and the law says— 
Bah! never mind the law! You are a 
true sportsman and you know that to 
preserve the wild game for the future 
no females should be destroyed, and you 
lay low, hoping to see his lordship who 
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away into the seclusion and safety of 
deep wooded slopes. 

You move on a few feet, sit down upon 
a log where an opening runs down 
toward the bottom of the cafion, so you 
ean see without obstruction, perhaps 
two hundred yards, and sit there for a 
few moments deciding which way to go. 
As it is so late now, you can not hope to 
catch them in openings, feeding; you 
must still hunt and drive them out of 
their beds. A faint noise arrests your 
attention. Like a lightning flash every 
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FOG CLOUDS. 


must be near by. What is that? A dis- 
tant shot! Your partner on a near-by 
ridge has better luck than you, for hear 
him again—two—three—four! and you 
smile in spite of your excitement, for 
there comes to your mind the quaint phil- 
osophy of the old Indian— 
**One shot get um deer; 

Two shot maybe— 

Three shot no gettum!”’ 

While only a few seconds have elapsed, 
the opposite side, where the deer were, is 
all quiet and deserted now; like shadows, 
those fleet-footed objects have melted 


nerve is alive, and you are ready for any- 
thing. Nearer it comes, heading straight 
for you, crashing like a mad cow. All 
at once quiet. The wind blows from you, 
and he has caught your scent and his tac- 
ties change; coming from those shots he 
heard a few moments ago, he thought 
caution could be sacrificed for speed and 
and so was smashing along as you heard 
him, He is too near, however, to avoid 
you altogether, so, swerving to one side, 
he comes across the opening at an angle, 
only fifty yards away, and down hill. 
For an instant only, he will appear. You 
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must get him then, or empty you must 
return to camp. Quick! now, for the eal- 
culation of distance, rapidity of his 
speed, drop of the ground. Aim low, or 
you will overshoot. He bursts into view, 
going like a flash of lightning. He has 
loeated you. He knows you have located 
him. He must put all his speed powers 
on, for he is seared. He hopes you will 
get excited and overshoot, or not ecaleu- 
late on his speed, and shoot behind. You 
do none of these things, but, cool and de- 
liberate, you draw a bead, and, as his 
long red-gray body flashes into the open 
space, head low, nose pointing straight 
out, those splendid antlers lying back on 
shoulders, body close to the ground with 
such a burst of speed it is like bagging a 
cannon ball, for he is fairly splitting the 
air in his anxiety to atone for his lack 
of caution to run almost over you, as he 
did in getting away from your partner a 
moment ago. Just as that pointed nose 
passes your bead and you know by in- 
stinct that his speed and the speed of 
your bullet will cause a meeting at a 
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proper vital point, you pull the trigger, 
and, with one tremendous bound, -he 
clears the space and disappears into the 
bushes below, and you hear him going 
on like a great rock, crashing toward the 
bottom. You rush down now to the point 
where he crossed the onening, and, find- 
ing where he first struck the ground af- 
ter the crack of your rifle. and examin- 
ing it carefully, you find blood spots on 
some leaves. Another bound of fully 
thirty feet, and you see the frothy blood- 
spots on a rock which tell you that your 
shot went true, and like a hungry pan- 
ther, you tear along after his trail for a 
few rods—when behold! He lies before 
you—a fitting reward for your morn- 
ing’s toil. You feel proud, and well you 
may, for he who puts his wits and wis- 
dom against an accumulation of keen 
cunning such as is found in a five-point 
buck, can well feel chesty, for it is a 
real victory. 

The early morning tragedy is over. 
Was it the Fox and the Quail, or the 
Man and the Deer? 


One Summer Eve 


Gnat clouds are rising from the drowsy lea 
And sweet upon the air the notes of even fall 
In soft pulsations whilst the soothing call 
Of the enchanted whip-poor-will is wild and free; 
The dusk is heavy and the leaves upon the tree 
Stir like a lady’s bosom in the sleepy thrall. 
The hour is full of voices; in wooded hall 
Echoes lift high and tremble through the sea 
Of mystic night. I trace my homeward way 
Wrapt round in thought to ease the spell; 
It seems fair Keats has spoken all the day 
In my rapt ear and in the wooded dell 
Breathed out Endymion; or in the outer gray 
Of veiled Morpheus rings his somber knell. 


ROBERT P. LINCOLN. 
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LIGHTING THE FIRE. lous, absurd, but I often picked up my rifle 

My friend McGuire has offered me a cou- 4nd leaned it against the wagon wheel or a 
ple of pages monthly in Outdoor Life all to tree within easy reach. The sun had just 
myself, and asked me if I thought I could ‘Set, but it was not yet dark enough to make 
make them interesting. He said I could the fire show plainly, it still burned with 
write what I pleased, but that if I got him the sickly flare of a daylight flame. In half 
in jail he would not like it. My answer was 4 hour, as the shadows closed in and night 
like that of the Irishman, when some one finally walled the camp, I became comfort- 
asked him if he could play the flute: “I able once more, and put my rifle away rath- 
don’t know, sor, I niver tried.” er shamefacedly, lay down on the blankets, 

He said he wanted practical stuff of a 8azed lazily up at the stars through the 
light, cheery nature, that would apply to branches, and smoked and talked as we are 
men, so I will now submit a poem written doing heres Then one day, in her book, | 
by a woman who recently shot herself in C@M¢€ across: 















India. She wrote under the pen name of THE JUNGLE FEAR. 
“Lawrence Hope,” and is rated by many When sunset lights are burning low, 
great critics as the greatest poetess in the While tents are pitched and camp-fires glow, 


Steals o’er us, ere the stars appear, 
English language. I think the judgment is The furtive sense of Jungle Fear. 
















correct. For when the dusk is falling fast 
: é Still, as throughout the ages past, 
One day, about ten years ago, in St. Louis, The stealthy beasts of prey arise 
I picked up a small book, opened it at ran- And prowl around with hungry eyes. 
. ae ae Though safe beside the fire I sit 
dom, and read these lines: And stretch contented hands to it, 
2 d Though all the cheerful camping ground 
THE PLAINS. With men and arms, is close around, 
How one loves them I feel the Jungle very near 
These wide horizons; whether Desert or Sea— And shiver with instinctive fear, 
Vague and vast and infinite; faintly clear— For in some hidden cells of me 
Surely, hide in the far away, unknown, Stirs the ancestral memory 
“There,” = : : 
es Re ie a =e Of times when from the beasts of prey 
— ye se aes for and found not, At this same hour men slunk away 
, ee ates To seek their caves, and thrilled to hear 


The red-eyed panthers lurking near, 
I bought the book. I was born and raised Or the weird, melancholy howl 


" Of famished packs of wolves a-prowl. 
at the foot of the Rockies, where the sun) Fong mete cet have since pla by 
rises over the edge of the solid grey sea of But still these instincts wilil not die, 


ins sets i x ite And even men in cities pent 
the plains and sets behind the great wh Whe sever maut SG & tent, 
peaks looming in the purple distance. So 1 Have said that they at twilght feel 


, : The same strange fear across them steal. 
like these lines. If any one has put the a . : sd ; Pi 

: : - Hid in our being, dim an eep, 
spirit of the plain, that mystic Something ne terrors of past perils sleep, 

~— , sar ; A heritage obscure and vast 

that hovers over the desert, into better Preah Max's antniboemiia want, 
words than these I have not yet read them. Bach twilight when the gun bures down 

She voiced another thing that I had felt, In desert waste, or crowded town, 

. ‘ oe a Whenshadows fall and night draws near 
but did not understand till I read it in her ‘ne ausk brings back the Jungle Fear. 
book, “Stars of the Desert.” Just at twi- * @ * 
light, when in camp, I always became un- I know now why a horse after drinking 


easy. I knew it was foolish, it was ridicu- at a stream whirls suddenly away and 
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plunges up the bank in nervous haste. In 
the horse’s eon-old instinct the lion still 
crouches by the water-hole. Since I read 
“The Jungle Fear” I never jerk a horse for 
this foolish trick. He cannot help it any 
more than I can help feeling uneasy myself 
when it is just dusky enough to make near- 
by shapes uncertain, but not quite dark 
enough to make the fire keep them away. 

Many, in fact most, people, and especially 
these “in cities pent,’ have the notion that 
the Savage, the Wilderness, has been about 
civilized out of us. Their opinions are based 
largely on ignorance of what constitutes the 
Wild, as most of their information has been 
gained from books and but little from first 
hand personal experience. For instance, 
whether animals reason or not depends a 
good deal on how a person defines the word 
“reason.” For instance, if we define “rea- 
soning” as “combining the observation of a 
present fact with a remembered experience, 
and on the two basing a course of action,” 
then undoubtedly animals reason to a more 
or less degree. If a wolf observes a steel 
trap, remembers that one like it pinched his 
toes yesterday, and steps aside, then, ac- 
cording to our definition of “reasoning” just 
given, he undoubtedly reasons. That he can- 
not calculate the weight and distance of the 
moon merely means that he cannot reason 
to that degree, any more than can most 
human beings. 

Of course it is all a matter of personal 
opinion, based largely on the meaning we 
give to the words we use, for no word means 
exactly the same thing to two or more 
minds, but I have always thought that the 
civilization bears to the Wild about the same 
relation that varnish bears to furniture. It 
brings out certain effects we wish to em- 
phasize, glosses over others we want to 
hide, but with the exception of the pol- 
ished surface the bulk and grain of the 
wood is unchanged and unchangeable. I see 
little difference between a city and an ant- 
hill, or a bee-hive. 

Civilization is the Wilderness on two legs. 
Point to anything in civilization and I will 
show you the same in the wilderness; show 
me anything in the wilderness and [I will 
find it in civilization. Name a boasted qual- 
ity of man and I will duplicate it in his fel- 
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low animals—especially the wild ones. Show 
me anything in the wild animals and you 
shall see it in man. Civilized man is but 
a wild animal—varnished. And that varnish 
is transparent to those who, wilderness 
taught, know what is beneath. Not that 
man is low but that the wild are high. 

Men and women do everything that ani- 
mals do, but animals do not go to such ex- 
tremes as humans. Many human faults are 
not to be found in the same degree in ani- 
mals. The human exceeds the brute in all 
things, good and bad. Some say that man 
has cultivated “tastes.” What for? Whis- 
key and tobacco? Will any human mother 
do more for her babe than a she-bear for 
her cubs? Some, wise in books only, mur- 
mur about “duty, principles and instinct”— 
but they have never consulted the she-bears. 

What lover is as faithful as a dog? Whose 
husband or wife slaves like the horse?— 
from birth to grave, dumbly, for food and 
blows! 

The cuckoo lays eggs in strange nests; 
and nursemaids, orphan asylums and fash- 
ionable boarding schools are pillars of civ- 
ilization. Some humans refuse to build or 
pay rent. 

Man is the only animal that eats every- 
thing. Starving wolves devour their kind, 
college graduates do the same when 
hungry. The crow and the buzzard have 
their tastes; but what is cheese, blood-pud- 
ding, tripe and liver? Bears eat pork alive: 
men eat oysters, living slime. 

Some wild pairs breed together until 
death do them part; men and women, even 
highly civilized ones, have been known to do 
otherwise. What is more cruel than a child? 
Anything except a machine? Man enjoys 
his mud baths with the other wallowers. 
Slavery is confined to men and ants—the 
two things on earth which, proportionately, 
possess the most gray brain matter. 

The beauty decks herself, either with 
grease or silk; the butterfly is iridescent; 
and what is arrayed like the lily of the 
field? The object of all three is the same 
—to attract fertilization and reproduce their 
kind. Is my lady in the drawing room a 
whit more clean than the cellar rat? Go 
study the rat. Is the debutante more dainty 
than her pet kitten? 
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A bear’s den to us is offensive; but then, 
our dens smell bad to the bear. Men and 
women are not odorless—even when fresh 
from the bath. If you think so, go hunting 
with the wind before you. Babies smell 
sour. Negroes and whites have a mutual 
tacit understanding about the wind. Ladies, 
and some partially animated tailor adver- 
tisements, use perfume. So do dogs. Faint 
suspicion of violets, musk and rotten cow 
are only relative—depends on taste and cir- 
cumstances. Moths abhor cedar; I am 
quite fond of it. The Wild can smell Death. 
Can Man? 

First it was death to breathe the name of 


. the Nameless City; it was heinous to criti- 


cize Rome—then the Barbarian stepped on 
it. New things always come into civiliza- 
tion from the outside. And, like meteors 
from heaven, the friction they meet with all 
but destroys them, but when once landed 
their magnetism rules all compasses. Is 
not man suffering unknowingly from that 
disease called captivity? This sickness is 
called civilization. 

I have leaned on a hot rifle and watched 
a deer die. I have chewed a pencil and 
watched a woman dic, a bullet hole in her 
breast. Both were young, beautiful. When 
the woman relaxed I thought of the deer. 


Both lay at my feet; struggling, quivering, 
still. No difference. Not that the dying 
girl was nothing—she was entering eternity 
—but that the death of the deer was infi- 
nitely grand, majestic. Neither was awful 
nor terrible, both entered—what? 

A light went out in the eyes of both alike; 
both glazed alike. One lay on a carpet, the 
other shivered on the grass of a sunny 
mountainside. Over it sighed the pines. 

One we left on marble, the other on gran- 
ite—alone. For both alike the night wind 
blew. Around one prowled the wolves, to 
gaze on the other came the morbid. By 
one scolded the chipmunks; a theatre party 
went gaily by the other. Savage tongues 
licked the stains from the rocks; in the 
streets below newsboys were calling the ex- 
tra, smeared with advertising. Buzzards 
gloated over—both. Over one for gore, the 
other for gain—meat and money. 

One I helped place in the hearse, the 
other I lashed to a pack saddle. Both were 
stripped; one of its silk, the other of its 
skin. Both were eaten; one by men and 
women, the other by maggots and worms. 
Tonight the bones of both are white. To me 
both were strangers. I stroked the hair of 
both. Before wounded woman and dying 
deer I bent my head in thought. 


(Next month “Our Eternal Game Preserve.’’) 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state, Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Trailing Wounded Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago F. 
. Stewart, Nevada, asked for information 
through the columns of Outdoor Life in re- 
gard to the proper dog to use in still hunt- 
ing deer. Though Mr. Stewart referred to 
still hunting and never mentioned the word 
hound, the editor of Outdoor Life headed 
the query “The Running of Deer With 
Hounds” and read Mr. Stewart a short dis- 
course upon the enormity of the offense. 

Later several articles have appeared in 
Outdoor Life denouncing the habit of run- 
ning deer with hounds, and apparently writ- 
ten in reply to Mr. Stewart’s query and the 
comments concerning it. While tnese ar- 
ticles have voiced the right sentiments and 
are sound as far as hounds are concerned 
they seem thoughtless and irrelevant to me, 
as neither Mr. Stewart nor any one else has 
to my knowledge advocated running deer 
with hounds in the columns of Outdoor Life 
within the last few years. 

Mr. Stewart must be highly elated by this 
time with the results of his query, and as 
I think that he has already had fun enough 
out of the matter, I should like to take his 
place as goat, for I firmly believe that there 
is nothing ‘wrong in still hunting with the 
aid of dogs. Further, I’ve known of many 
hunters of the same opinion and know of 
several now who take their dog with them 
on a leash when hunting deer. My expe- 
rience in the woods has led me to believe 
that every section that affords deer hunting 
has many hunters who utilize their dog’s 





scent to locate the deer and secure a shot, 
and afterwards to secure wounded deer. 

My first experience was several years 
ago when, on camping alone in the moun- 
tains, I took my little bird dog along for the 
purpose of securing grouse for food, as {| 
don’t believe in carrying meat to eat when 
hunting. At that time I didn’t know either 
the value of the dog or of the practice 
above alluded to, and when I tried to leave 
my dog at the camp he cried and entreated 
so hard to go along that I finally relented 
and he always was my companion after- 
wards when I hunted deer, and his keen 
sense of smell and sagacity enabled me to 
get deer that I otherwise would have failed 
to see. 

In hunting against the wind he invariably 
had the deer located before it was possible 
to see them, and on one occasion I’ve known 
hiin to locate deer that had circled and 
come in behind while the track pointed 
straight ahead. The dog is now dead, and 
last fall I lost the biggest buck that I ever 
saw in the woods, after badly wounding 
him at long range, because the ground was 
frozen so hard that I couldn’t track him. 

Now, it appears to me that I had a better 
right to that deer than the predatory ani- 
mals that got him later, and it would have 
been easy had I had the little dog to help 
me. I like to kill deer when I hunt them 
and like to eat them after I kill them, and 
I think that the above has made it clear 
that I don’t belong to that irreproachable 
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class of sportsmen who hunt entirely for 
trophies and pleasure, and who are so sat- 
urated and soaked with the luxuries of life 
that the carcass of a prime game animal is 
considered as nothing, and is often left to 
rot in the woods. A high-priced guide finds 
the game for them and it isn’t at all sur- 
prising that they sneer at the “cheap guy” 
and his dog. I would probably do much 
the same were I in their shoes, for after 
all, it’s the same old story viewed from a 
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different angle and judged by a different 
code. 

“Against the law?” Maybe it is, but the 
cougar and wolf practically live all of the 
year by destroying game, and after a woods- 
man has seen his neighbor fined $50 and 
costs for killing a deer, while no reasonable 
effort is made to stop the cougar, who 
kills a score or more of deer each year, the 
law begins to look like a josh and an ab- 
surdity to him. J. H. R. 

Washington. 


Some Correspondence Regarding a Mountain-Lion Attack 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed an article 
in the February issue of Outdoor Life about 
the cry of the mountain lion. Have had 
fifty or more years’ experience in mountain 
life, and think I know something about the 
cougar, or mountain-lion. My first expe 
rience with them was one moonlight night 
when I was awakened by their “howling.” I 
rose up in my bed, in camp, and saw two 
lions on the summit of a bare adjacent hill, 
walking back and forth, stopping at inter- 
vals, baying or howling, as a dog or wolf 
will do, their forms being outlined clearly 
against the sky. This was kept up for half 
an hour or more, when they disappeared. 

My next experience was in meeting one 
on the trail while I was traveling on foot. 
The trail ran at the foot of a mountain at 
the edge of a creek. Turning a short curve, 
I found a lion standing in the trail lapping 
and quenching his thirst from the creek at 
the side of the trail. He stopped at my 
approach, and I surely did also, not having 
more than a pocket knife as a weapon. A 
few seconds were spent gazing at each 
other, when he continued his drinking, non- 
chalantly. He took another good look at 
me, and then trotted up the side of the 
mountain out of sight. 

My third experience, some years later, 
was when two of them jumped on my back 
at once and began tearing at me with teeth 
and claws. A friend but a few yards behind 
came to my rescue with a prospector’s pick 
and put them to flight. 

I will say that a mountain-lion never cries. 
He howls and bays like a lobo, dog or Arctic 
wolf dog. GEORGE W. HOWARD. 

Colorado. 


Dear Sir:—We have your favor of the 5th, 
giving us some experiences of yours with 
mountain-lions, which are very interesting. 
In all our experiences and commingling with 
guides, hunters and trappers, we have never 
heard of an authentic instance of a moun- 
tain-lion attacking a man. Many newspaper 
reports of such things have been drawn to 
our attention, but when run down we have 
always found them to be fakes. Therefore 
we have been very much interested in your 


description of the two mountain-lions spring- 
ing on you. Have you any way to prove this 
outside of your own story? We are not 
asking you this particularly because we 
doubt your story, but principally because 
nine out of every ten of our readers, we are 
afraid, would doubt it, especially those who 
have had experience in lion hunting, as it 
is an extraordinary occurrence. Can you get 
a verification of this from the friend who 
was but a very few yards behind you and 
who came to your rescue, or is there any 
other one who saw your plight afterwards, 
and who could verify the injuries which you 
received? 

The instance related of the lion resuming 
his drinking at the stream after first scru- 
tinizing you is also an extraordinary thing 
for any wild animal to do. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The little experi- 
ence I recounted to you in regard to two 
mountain-lions jumping onto me was a veri- 
table fact, occurring some forty years ago, 
consequently I cannot give you the proof 
you ask for. Will furthermore state that 
a few days after my little experience with 
the animals, they (in the same locality) 
jumped on another man and seriously lace- 
rated him, tearing one side of his face from 
corner of mouth up to near his ear. They 
bit off one ear and cut the cartilage of his 
nostril with claws. Just how he escaped 
further injury I do not know or do not re- 
member, not being in that vicinity for a 
number of months after; but I learned the 
above facts later and had no reason to doubt 
them. A few days later they were killed by 
poisoning. 

I will say that I never knew personally of 
a case other than the one I have quoted of 
their attacking a man, but like yourself, 
have heard of such cases. Am satisfied they 
will lie out on the limb of a tree or on a 
rock and jump on deer or other animals, 
for they are not fleet enough on foot to 
catch their prey otherwise. 


Colorado. GEORGE W. HOWARD. 





























A healthy-looking bob-cat. What if the tree should break? 


Hunting Bobcats With a Private Pack 


There is no greater sport than following a well-trained pack of hounds after the elusive 
bob-cat. The work that a mountain lion will give the dogs to do is as nothing compared 
to the chase that sometimes an old tom-cat will lead even the best pack of dogs. There are 
many sportsmen in the West who own their own packs of hounds, never engaging in guiding, 
but reserving the dogs for the use of themselves and their friends. Of course one of these 
packs is usually as proficient at bear and lion trailing as in bob-cat and lynx hunting—- 
sometimes much more so. One of such private packs is owned by Otis W. Newcomb, who 
owns a ranch three miles from Hardin, Mont. He has a complete hunting outfit used for the 
entertainment of his friends, including a fine pack of trailing hounds, He is also a breeder 
of Airedales. The center dog in the accompanying picture is an English bloodhound; the two 
on left, half fox and half deerhound; and the two on right. half fox and half bloodhound. 
The first of the other pictures shows a bay lynx or bob-cat (lynx rufus) in tree, while the 
other shows Mr. Newcomb up in a neighboring tree taking a photograph of the animal. 


crosses of fox, deer and bloodhound. 
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A trailing pack of English bloodhound, and 














Seventeen hundred and fourteen jack-rabbits in one pile, 


Western Rabbit “Drives” 


The accompanying photograph was taken 
of the kill after a rabbit drive at Cheney, 
Kan., on January 19, 1912. The hunting 
lasted six hours on that date, during which 
time i,714 “jacks” succumbed to the on- 
slaught. Another report comes to us from 
Ogden, Utah, of an even more extensive 


hunt than the above, during the month of 
January, when 3,700 bunnies were . killed. 
Jackrabbits are a great nuisance among the 
farmers of the West, who always welcome 
with open arms the shotgun contingents 
organized to deal death to these pests. 


We Hunt for Sport— Not Altogether for Meat 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been reading 
with much interest the articles in Outdoor 
Life regarding the running of predatory ani- 
mals with dogs, and as you invite an argu- 
ment from all sportsmen, I wish to be al- 
lowed to say a few words. 

I understand the word predatory to mean 
pillaging, and I suppose you would class 
such animals as the fox, bob-cat, ’coon, coy- 
ote, bear, lion and cOdugar as predatory ani- 
mals. I also see that most of the writers 
have written mostly of the deer, and if the 
deer is what you have reference to particu- 
larly, then Iam with Messrs Overrose, Smith 
and Covert, for I do not agree with Mr. Will- 
iams in regard to running deer with hounds. 
In the first place, a deer is unfit to eat 
after being run by hounds for hours, and 
secondly, I do not approve of a law allow- 
ing the killing of does and fawns. Who 
has a hound that will run a deer at all that 
will only run the bucks and not bother the 
does and fawns? 

Here in California it is unlawful to kill 
the doe or fawn, and for that reason more 
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than any other, we have, I believe, more 
deer than any other state in the union. 1 
can find deer in plenty not more than two 
miles from my door, and [ live in a very 
thickly-settled community; in fact, in a 
small town of about 1,200 people. 

I notice that all the writers except Mr. 
Williams of Tennessee has writen against 
the old hound, the producer of the greatest 
sport on earth, and if handled rightly the 
best friend the deer ever had. I was born 
in the South (Georgia) and of course love 
the hound, for there are few Georgians that 
do not love the cry of the hound in the 
chase. If there ever was sweeter music in 
this world than a pack of well-trained fox 
hounds in full cry, I hope never to hear it, 
for I know I could not stand the ecstacy. 

I wish to ask this question: What is 
game protected for? Is it simply for the 
purpose of being able to kill something to 
eat or to sell and get the revenue? Or is it 
protected that we may be able to go out 
and enjoy a day afield with gun and dog, 
a day for sport in the great open? I have 
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always thought it was for the latter, but if 
it is for the first, then I am left out in the 
cold. 

I wish to say a few more words in favor 
of the good old hound. He is watching me 
now from his yard and wondering why I did 
not take him out today; Old Bugle, yes, that 
is his name. I believe I can say truthfully 
that Old Bugle has saved more deer in his 
day than have been killed by all the hounds 
west of the Mississippi in the fourteen years 
of his life; many a mountain-lion, coyote, 
bob-cat, panther, etc., met their “Waterloo” 
when Old Bugle hit their trail. 

How many deer will a panther kill each 
month? I believe I am not exaggerating 
when I say a dozen at least; coyotes also 
come in for their share, and the sly old bob- 
cat never lets a little fawn pass his way. 
What percentage of the deer born ever 
reach the mature age? I do not believe 
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more than 30 per cent ever live to the age 
of two years, the other 70 per cent being 
killed by these pillaging animals. 

Why do people go so far to extremes on a 
subject? Is it because they have never 
hunted with the hound? One fellow goes so 
far as to say, “What fellow would use a 
dog if he could get his game just as well 
without him?” Why, my dear friend, if you 
have never heard the hound or do not love 
the sound of his voice when after game, I 
must say I am sorry for you; you certainly 
have my sympathy, for there surely is some- 
thing lacking in your make-up. I hunt with 
my hounds and very seldom ever carry a 
gun, and when [| do carry one it is simply 
to get them out (the game) of the tree after 
the hound has treed them. If I was after 
the game only I would put a load of shot in 
the fox or whatever it might be the first 
chance I got. J. J. MABRY. 

California. 


Up-To-Date Coyote Hunting 


Many people living in the West are fa- 
miliar with the methods employed by some 
ranchers in ridding their territory of coy- 


otes, wolves and other predatory animals;° 


that of coursing them with hounds. One 
of the types of hound used for this purpose 
is the tall, shaggy wolf-hound, which origi- 
nated in Russia. They are fleet of foot, 
good fighters, and once started, their sole 
object is to overtake their quarry. 

It is customary for the hunters to follow 
the dogs on horses, as the chases are gen- 
erally from one to four miles in length be- 
fore the coyote is caught. However, one 
day while I was at the ranch of Mr. C. J. 
Elliott, Strasburg, Colo., Mr. Elliott sug- 
gested that we put several hounds in the 
tonneau of the ranch auto and go coyote 


We started out, and after running about 
ten miles, a coyote was sighted. The ma- 
chine was stopped, while the dogs got out 
and were given a glimpse of the coyote. 
They immediately gave chase, and soon dogs 
and coyotes were out of sight. We followed 
in the auto, and it was only after great dif- 
ficulty that we discovered the hounds pull- 
ing down the coyote in a depression of land 
nearly two miles from where the coyote was 
first seen. 

Having killed our first coyote we con- 
tinued the hunt, and by evening had ac- 
quired three pelts. The auto method was 
voted a success, because it’ saved horse- 
flesh and was not so fatiguing for man and 
dog. KARL GLUEK. 

Colorado. 








auto method of coyote coursing. 
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A Hunter Writes of Elk Conditions in Yellowstone National Park 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see a great deal 
in Outdoor Life lately about the killing of 
elk near Gardiner, Mont. I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Dr. W. B. Shore last sum- 
mer, and can indorse everything he has 
written from my own personal observation. 

For the last two summers [ have been an 
employé of the United States Fish Commis- 
sion in Yellowstone National Park. Last 
June I was held up at Gardiner for a few 
days by bad roads and one day I took a 
walk in the park. To the left of the target 
range is a small valley about a mile long. 
Here I found probably 150 dead elk, nearly all 
cows and calves, that had died the winter 
before. In places it smelt like a slaughter 
house yard. On the higher ranges [ found 
where as many as two to four deer and 
antelope had died in bunches, 

I understand where most of the elk died 
was close to town and along the Gardiner 
River leading to Mammoth Hot Springs. A 
soldier told me that they removed close to 
2,000 deer and elk carcasses in this country 
and threw them over the dump at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs! This is hearsay with 


me, but from what I saw I do not doubt it 
much. 

While the killing of elk at Gardiner looks 
more like butchery to me than sport, I think 
it is better than having them starve to 
death. I talked to one of the head officials 
of the Park about the conditions and he 
did not deny them. He told me they had 
more than they could take care of in win- 
ter. He claimed part of the deaths were 
natural, but if so, I do not understand why 
most of those I saw were cows and calves. 

It would not be any trouble to ship out 
a large number every year right from Gar- 
diner where they can be had within a few 
hundred yards of the railroad, to good elk 
ranges, like you have in Colorado and we 
have in the Black Hills. 

The government shipped the .Wyoming 
section of the Black Hills twenty-two, elk 
last month (February) from the Jackson 
Hole country. They had to haul them 
about ninety miles in wagons when they 
could have gotten them at Gardiner. 

So. Dak. CLAUDE WILLIAMS. 


Big Game of White River, Alaska 


The White River has its source in gla- 
ciers in American territory forty miles west 
of the international boundary line in about 
latitude 62. It is about two hundred miles 
long; after reaching Canadian territory it 
flows northerly for 160 miles, emptying into 
the Yukon River eighty miles above Daw- 
son. Since the advent of the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railway, the headwaters of 
the White have become quite accessible 
from Mile 191 on the railroad, thence over 
Scolai Pass, a distance of about fifty miles, 
or three days by pack train. Heretofore to 
reach this country it was necessary to go 
in by the way of White Horse, a long and 
circuitous trip. The trail from Mile 191 is, 
even at present, very fair; it could be much 
improved with little work. Probably the 
worst part of it, or the part which must 
be negotiated with most care, is the crossing 
of Russell Glacier at the summit of Scolai 
Pass. As soon as this route has begun to 
be traveled regularly the summit can be 
staked and otherwise fixed up so that it will 
not only be a perfectly plain and good trail. 
but it will be one of the novelties of the 
trip, crossing a live glacier by pack train. 
The trail quite generally followed up to the 
present time traverses the ice of Russell 
glacier for a distance of about six miles. 
The pass is considerably less than a thou- 
sand feet above the surrounding country on 
either side. The head of the White is truly 
a hunter’s paradise. In the mountains sur- 
rounding the glaciers in which the river has 


its source, as well as in the Scolai Moun- 
tains to the south, the Alaska Big Horn, the 
white variety of mountain sheep, abound. 
From the glaciers to what is known as the 
Upper Cafion of the White, the distance is 
forty miles, the river valley between those 
points being about two miles wide. Grass 
is quite abundant in the valley, especially 
at the head of the river, where there is a 
couple of thousand acres of a veritable horse 
heaven, Horses have frequently wintered 
in this valley without any shelter or care 
whatever. On the wooded uplands or 
benches extending south from the White 
River Valley to the Scolai Mountains, a dis- 
tance from five to fifteen miles, on the roll- 
ing hills to the north as well as in the valley 
itself, moose and caribou are to be found. The 
large Woodland caribou are very abundant 
and easy to hunt on the bare hills north of 
the head of the White as far as the Chisana 
River, one of the headwaters of the Tanana. 
There are a few brown bear, while the black 
and what is called the glacier bear, are quite 
numerous all over this section. There are 
fish in most of the lakes on the table lands 
and in all the clear-water streams, grayling 
being the most common, with quite an abun- 
dance of white fish and trout in some lo- 
calities. J. L. GALEN, 
Seattle, Wash. 


The above is a copy of a letter received 
and is reprinted in this form owing to the 
great demand for information about the 
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hunting possibilities of Alaska. Any infor- 
mation about other parts of Alaska cheer- 
fully furnished. A special booklet on hunt- 
ing and fishing in Alaska has been issued 
and can be had by writing to the traffic de- 
partment, Alaska Steamship Co., Lowman 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 





Another Small Bear Cub 


We have published a great deal during 
the past few years concerning small and 
embryo bear cubs, and believe there is no 
natural history subject that is so interest- 
ing as anything relating to the happenings 
of the male and especially the female bear 
while they are holed up taking their winter 


A nine-inch bear. 


sleep. It has been pretty generally con- 
ceded that in most cases the cubs are born 
in February or March, while the mother is 
in her den, for she always emerges with 
them in the spring. They are never born 
after her egress from the den. 

We have received the accompanying in- 
teresting photograph and the following let- 
ter from Fred Edwards & Bros., taxiderm- 
ists, of Tacoma, Wash.: 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—You will find en- 
closed a photograph of a large Kadiak bear 
head and a very young cub black bear. This 
cub was taken from a hollow log before its 
eyes were open. It measures nine inches 
long from tip of nose to end of tail and 
weighed one pound and a half when found. 
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The Kadiak skin measured nine feet eight 
inches. They were mounted by us, and are 
not for sale.” 





Geese Hunting In Nebraska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a couple of views of an even dozen geese 








Twelve geese in one evening. 


two of us got the other evening. I suc- 
ceeded in getting my limit in ten minutes 
(ten geese)—not so bad, was it? 
It was my friend’s first goose hunt and 
a mighty tickled boy was he, too. 
Nebraska. R. J. MIDDAUGH. 





An Extraordinary Freak Set of 
Antlers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
reader of Outdoor Life for two years, and 
enjoy it more than any literature I read. 
I send you enclosed a photo of a freak 
black-tail deer antler killed by my father, 


An unusual pair of antlers, 
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G. W. Howard, on. Buck Peak, Benton 
County, Ore., in 1890. The oddity of these 
antlers is that each side is almost identi- 
cal with the other. The spread is 17 inches; 
height of top prong, 19 inches, following 
beam; length of freak beams, 23 inches. 
The antlers are facing in the picture. The 
ends that drop forward to the sides of the 
head are square off, as if they had been 
broken. They are formed of a dark cellular 
substance, have the appearance of being 
burned, and they are just as they were 
when killed. Yours respectfully, 
Oregon. E. W. HOWARD, M.D. 





Game Notes 


J. M. Hoskins, one of our subscribers at 
Surry, Calif., says that if any of our readers 
in that section want good duck shooting 
they should go to Owens Lake, in the Mo- 
jave Desert. 


“The deer last fall were so plentiful that 
it really was no sport at all to hunt them,” 
writes R. C. Capp of Kalispell, Mont. “We 
think it is due to the killing of several hun- 
dred mountain lions by Charles Ordish, 
whom we claim to be the champion lion 
hunter of the Northwest.” 


One of our readers, C. W. Murtland of 
Newark, N. J., would like information re- 
garding the possibilities for moose, caribou 
and deer in that district along the C. P. 
railway between White River and Fort Will- 





iam or Ignace, Ont., and the best point to 
start from. We hope some of our readers 
will give us a brief reply, and thereby not 
only assist Mr. Murtland, but possibly other 
sportsmen as well. 








REMARKABLE DEER HORNS. 


Cc. B. Schneider of Hardin, Mont., has sent 
us photo of above set of antlers from a black- 
tail buck killed by D. W. King in the Pryor 
mountains, fifty miles south of Hardin, They 
have nineteen points on one side and twenty 
on the other. 





RESULT OF A WASHINGTON SWAN HUNT. 


Engaged in by C. E. Slocum and friend, The largest measured 54 in. from bill to tip of tail, 
and 84 in, from tip to tip across wings. It weighed 18 Ibs. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—Lieutenant Town- 
send Whelen has complained in a recent is- 
sue of “Arms and The Man” that he was 
“barred out” of the columns of Outdoor Life 
and both he and Mr. Crossman have stated 
that all correspondents favoring a bolt ac- 
tion rifle have been “barred out” from your 
columns, 

Lieutenant Whelen published, in the De- 
cember 28, 1911,and January 4, 1912, issues 
of “Arms and The Man” a forty-three-hun- 
dred-word article discussing the alleged su- 
periority of bolt action over lever action ri- 
fles, and deciding that the former was much 
superior. He discusses the details fully and 
establishes his point, doubtless to his own 
satisfaction. 

At this time there was no controversy ex- 
isting in that publication on the subject. 
The article in question was merely the start- 
ing of a new discussion. 

As a sample of the barring-out process, I 
submit herewith an article which was for- 
warded to that paper in reply to Lieuten- 
ant Whelen’s, and it was returned with the 
statement that “the so-called bolt-lever con- 
troversy, as relating to old facts or diverg- 
ing opinions, no longer possess any inter- 
est; however, new facts might make the 
subject a live one.” 

Possibly the Lieutenant’s article con- 
tained some new facts but they did not 
seem to be discernible with the naked eye; 
possibly Lieutenant Whelen so exhausted 
the subject that he left nothing to be said 
on the other side, and possibly the interest 
which must have existed when the Lieuten- 
ant’s article was published died immediate- 
ly thereafter. Quien sabe? 

CHAS. NEWTON. 


Bolting the Lever. 


According to his promise made some time 
ago, Lieutenant Whelen has described the 
facts and circumstances which induced his 
present preference for the bolt action rifle; 
and, as he states that he expects the mat- 
ter to be discussed, comment is in order. 

In the beginning, it is well to again state, 
what is so frequently lost sight of, that this 
discussion pertains solely to repeating sport- 
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ing rifles, and not in any way to arms used 
for military purposes. For the latter pur- 
poses we fully and freely concede that there 
is no lever action rifle on the market which 
will compare with the bolt actions, and this 
for many reasons. 

As Lieutenant Whelen has done, it is well 
to begin with a definition, and we will de- 
fine a repeating sporting rifle as follows: 

A rifle is an engine designed for the sole 
purpose of projecting a missile to a distance 
with velocity, accuracy and force. A repeat- 
ing rifle is a rifle designed to project, not 
only one missile, but succeeding missiles, to 
a distance with velocity, accuracy and force, . 
and to despatch those succeeding missiles 
with celerity, and without waiting the neces- 
sary time to reload a single shot rifle; the 
object sought to be gained is to discharge 
those second shots within the least possible 
period of time after the first, and yet with 
sufficient accuracy to render them effective 
when discharged. A repeating sporting ri- 
fle is a repeating rifle which is so construct- 
ed as to meet the wants of the sportsman 
to the greatest practicable extent, and with- 
out regard to its adaptability to military 
service, 

And I think we will agree that the best 
repeating sporting rifle is the rifle which, 
while being strong enough to withstand the 
stresses and vicissitudes to which it is likely 
to be subjected, when used for sporting pur- 
poses, yet will discharge those succeeding 
bullets with the requisite accuracy to make 
them effective, in the least space of time. 
And this necessarily includes the automatic, 
so far as these weapons can measure up to 
the requirements of power, weight, accuracy 
and durability. 

In considering this question, Lieutenant 
Whelen, while frankly admitting that the 
question of accuracy has nothing at all to 
do with the action, the subject under dis- 
cussion, yet devotes more than a page to 
demonstrating that the lever action rifles 
are less accurate than the bolt. And, to 
show his good faith, he points out the rea- 
son for this inaccuracy in the high power 
rifles as being due to too large 2 bore. I 
agree with him that the best accuracy to be 
obtained is none too good for the sportsman, 
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and this up to 500 yards and more and will 
incidentally observe that out of a large num- 
ber of target rifles owned by me, the most 
accurate is one having a Winchester factory- 
made barrel, mounted on a lever action, us- 
ing the New Springfield cartridge, model 
1906, and vented by Kent. With this I have 
made ten-shot groups at 200 yards, muzzle 
rest, measuring just two inches across. 
Therefore it is of little use to discuss ac- 
curacy in connection with the question of 
“lever vs. bolt,’ as that is purely a ques- 
tion of barrel and cartridge, as Lieutenant 
Whelen agrees, he saying: 

“T think we will all agree that our Ameri- 
can manufacturers turn out the best rifle 
barrels in the world, and attach them to 
very reliable and convenient actions and 
well-fitted stocks.” (Outdoor Life for Sep- 
tember, 1909, page 304.) 

In the January, 1911, issue of Outdoor 
Life, page 8&7, Lieutenant Whelen writes as 
follows: “I have in my gun racks at pres- 
ent six of them, all magnificent arms, capa- 
ble of holding their own in accuracy, finish 
and appearance, but not design, with any 
bolt action.” 

The next question which he discusses is 
that of strength, which includes safety and 
liability to be put out of commission. 

Lieutenant Whelen says: “The barrels 
and stocks of lever rifles are all that can 
be desired as to strength’; therefore these 
points can be dismissed and we can get to 
work on the action. 

“The difficulty of dismounting the action 
is, however, the most glaring fault” (of the 
lever rifles), says the lieutenant. We can 
likewise dismiss this by simply asking the 
reader how often he dismounts his action. 
As the necessity of dismounting is consid- 
ered later by Lieutenant Whelen, we will 
follow his order of consideration. 

The next criticism is as to the finish of 
the inside of the action, which can be dis- 
posed of with the observation that the de- 
mand of the public has been for rifles which 
will deliver the goods and are sold at a low 
price; and if anyone desires the internal 
polish, it can be put on, provided he wants 
to pay for it. It does not go to the effi- 
ciency of the weapon at all, being merely 
a matter of taste and expense. 

Now we reach the question of actual serv- 
ice strength. Lieutenant Whelen says that 
“The Winchester, Remington and Savage ac- 
tions are made of good material, although 
rather soft for long-continued use, and bro- 
ken parts are seldom experienced. . . . The 
New Springfield demands separate consider- 
ation regarding its action. Effort has been 
made to get as hard a temper as is safe to 
prevent upsetting under the high breech 
pressure and the wear of much snapping 
practice. Each particular lot of steel re- 
quires a different temper to give it this 
hardness. In changing to a new lot of steel 


it seems that a few parts have passed the 
inspectors with too hard a temper.” 

In other words, the standard makes of lev- 
er action rifles are somewhat softer in the 
action, but we have here no statement that 
the action upsets in use, or spreads at the 
rear of the receiver, like the famous weapon 
of Brooks, of Red Bluff, who could slip his 
knife blade in alongside the bolt; in fact, 
although repeatedly invited to do so, Lieu- 
tenant Whelen has never pointed out a 
single instance of a lever action rifle letting 
go, through lack of strength, and this al- 
though the model 1895 Winchester has used 
the .405 cartridge since 1903, the 35 caliber 
since 1902, the Model 1903 New Springfield 
since 1904 and the model 1906 cartridge 
since 1908. The .35 caliber and the .405 cali- 
ber both gave, and still give, a pressure of 
50,000 pounds per square inch, while the 
New Springfield cartridges run from that 
figure down to about 47,000, depending upon 
the different powders used at different 
times. The only cartridges used in the New 
Springfield developing over 50,000 pounds 
per square inch are some of the special tar- 
get cartridges which give about 51,000 
pounds. 

Therefore these lever action rifles have 
used cartridges as trying as the New Spring- 
field since before that rifle was designed; 
have been very popular and extensively used 
and history fails to record a single instance 
of the action giving way in any portion 
whose function was to restrain the force of 
the explosion. On the other hand, at Camp 
Perry during the matches of 1910, seven 
breech bolts of New Springfield rifles gave 
way, the locking lugs breaking off to the 
front; alsotwo more breech bolts broke dur- 
ing the matches of 1911. (Arms and The 
Man for September 7, 1911, page 536.) 

In the February 16, 1911, issue of Arms 
and The Man,is an account of three more 
giving way in the same manner, from which 
I quote: 

“The rifle is a complete wreck; both front 
lugs on the bolt are blown off, the frame in 
the rear of the bolt and which acts as a sec- 
ond bolt fastening is cut completely off, un- 
derside of frame which holds magazine is 
broken in pieces and stock cracked and shat- 
tered; had the frame been made from pot 
metal a more complete bust-up could not 
have occurred.” (Page 405.) The accompa- 
nying photograph seems to bear out the 
above description. 

In Outdoor Life for September, 1909, page 
184, Lieutenant Whelen says: “In one sea- 
son’s shooting I saw four rifles in 
which the strongest bolt action made had 
been completely demolished. In the latter 
cases the barrel was uninjured, but had been 
blown completely out of the receiver. Every 
bit of the receiver above the magazine had 
been blown away; the magazine and stock 
were split in two; the bolt was blown back, 

















but by the increased resistance of the extra 
metal on the left side of the receiver, had 
in each case glanced to the right so as to 
miss the shooter’s head. The firers were all 
injured slightly by small pieces of steel.” 
Who, except Brooks of Red Bluff, or Xman 
the First, can detail a similar condition of 
affairs with a model 1895 Winchester? 

The whole proposition simmers down to 
this: The design of the bolt action rifles 
is such that the entire strain of the dis- 
charge is thrown upon the two small lock 
ing lugs, located at the extreme front end 
of the bolt, projecting outward radially from 
it, hence without support except where they 
join the bolt, and each but % inch square, 
thus giving less than 2-7 square inch of steel 
to be broken or sheared before giving way. 
If the temper of these lugs be not too hard, 
nor yet too soft, and it does not possess a 
hidden flaw, it is sufficient to stand the 
strain of the normal cartridge. But if it be 
a trifle too hard, or too soft, or if it should 
by chance contain a flaw, it but adds one to 
a list already quite long. 

On the other hand, the Winchester rifles, 
as well as the Savage and Marlin, are so 
designed that extreme nicety of temper is 
not necessary to prevent trouble. The strain 
is distributed over more surface, and the 
metal opposed to it is so much greate: in 
quantity and so much better supported 
against it, that variations in temper and 
even flaws in material do not cause it to 
give way. The model 1895 Winchester is 
locked by a solid bolt 1 inch wide, % inch 
thick from front to rear, with a 4% inch sec- 
tion cut from the middle to accommodate 
the firing pin. This gives two lugs each % 
inch square, supported not only across the 
lower edge, but up one side as well, as they 
run in a groove in the receiver which sup- 
ports. the lug to within 1-16 inch of its top. 
Thus the lug could be completely broken off 
from the locking bolt proper and yet, wedg- 
ing against the groove.in the receiver, it 
would not give way to the rear. Inasmuch 
as one of the Springfield lugs has about %4 
of the metal cut away from front to rear to 
accommodate the ejector slot, there is con- 
siderable more metal to break off in the 
Winchester lug than in the Springfield, and 
the Winchester is, in addition, supported al- 
most its entire height, thus making an in- 
finitely stronger action than the Springfield 
can be. 

Lieutenant Whelen is doubtless entirely 
right in attributing these nerve-testing epi- 
sodes to the ever-present variation, not only 
in the steels procurable, but in the temper- 
ing processes; but this explanation is but a 
poor substitute for skin grafting upon the 
face of the shooter. 
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He will not contend that the Winchester 
company is able to procure more uniform 
steel, or more uniform tempering of the 
steel, than is the government, for it is not. 
These are manufacturing propositions which 
all must encounter alike; and the immunity 
of the Winchester rifles from these mishaps 
(which, incidentally, he states “invariably 
occurs in the first 100 shots fired from the 
rifle,’ hence all sporting rifles which are 
used to any extent have passed this limit), 
must be due, not to the fact that they may 
not be used as much as the bolt actions, or 
to the use of less powerful ammunition, be- 
cause they use just as strenuous loading, 
but to the fact that they possess a greater 
margin of safety, or strength, so that the 
exact temper is not of vital importance. 

Therefore, on the proposition of strength 
of action, all may have their opinions, and 
may base them upon whatever theory or 
fact they wish; but in justice to those who 
use rifles, but do not go deeply into the ques- 
tion of strength of action, we should pre- 
sent the actual facts, as shooting history has 
recorded them; and those facts show at 
least sixteen broken Springfields, of which 
Lieutenant Whelen contributed four and 
promises more as often as a new lot of steel 
is received, as against not a single broken 
Winchester. 

Lieutenant Whelen next discusses the 
cleaning of the inside of the rifle action, or, 
rather, the importance thereof. Most men 
know approximately where, and how, they 
intend to use their rifles, and if they intend 
to give them such use as will require clean- 
ing the inside of the action frequently, then 
the bolt is certainly the gun for them; not 
because it is strong or speedy, but because 
it ean be easily cleaned. This quality may, 
under some circumstances, be of paramount 
importance; and, if so, or if it be of more 
importance than speed of accurately-aimed 
fire, choose the bolt every time. As to the 
lever action rusting on the inside from snow 
or rain, that bolt fits quite closely, and 
if it be kept reasonably well oiled inside, 
no trouble need be anticipated trom this 
source; but the rust on the inside of the 
action does not make the locking mechanism 
weak. 

Few sportsmen will be apprehensive of 
sliding their rifle down Red Bluff in such a 
manner as to open the action and fill it with 
dirt, so we will pass this with a bow, or buy 
a bolt action if we wish to indulge in this 
form of sport. 

The next criticism is that the lever actions 
cannot be cleaned from the breech, except 
in take-down form, and that in that form 
they are likely to become loose. “The steel 
of the barrel and action is soft and will wear 
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sooner or later. Try it with a knife.” Yes, 
or try it with a file or a drill, if you want a 
little exercise. 

As to the steel of the barrel, the report 
of the chief of ordnance for 1911, page. 29, 
states that the New Springfield barrel 
(made of no better steel than private firms 
can buy, and in all probability no better 
than that which they use), has now, due to 
improved powder, an accuracy life of 13,- 
000 rounds; in other words, 13,000 metal- 
jacketed bullets can be chased down that al- 
ley at full speed, by gases of terrific heat, 
before the bore becomes seriously worn. Not 
so soft. And the shank of the barrel is of 
the same steel as the bore, and just as hard. 
How would you like the job of mounting and 
dismounting a barrel until you had percep- 
tibly worn those threads? One lifetime 
could not do it, had one no other occupation. 
And if you think the steel of the action soft, 
try to ffle or drill it. I have, and know that 
it is hardened at this point until it has to 
be broken through the outer hardened skin 
with a center punch before one can drill 
it with a high speed drill; and has to have 
this layer of case-hardening cut with a grind- 
stone before it can be filed. One’s wrists 
would ache long before mounting and dis- 
mounting would wear these surfaces. 

Take-down rifles may occasionally come 
loose, but it is not wear; it is strain, due to 
using V threads and cutting those half away 
whereas the thread should be square and left 
entire, as in the Marlin rifles. It takes but 
a moment longer to unscrew them. Which 
brings us to the handling of a swelled or de- 
formed shell. 

Lieutenant Whelen says: “I have had no 
trouble from this source in the field, and 
only from reloaded ammunition on the 
range. It was, however, one of the counts 
in favor of the bolt which caused me to turn 
to it and forsake the lever.’ He has done 
a vast deal of hunting, never had any trou- 
ble from this source, could easily guard 
against any trouble from this source, even 
when using reloaded ammunition, by run- 
ning the shells through a model 1894 Win- 
chester reloader, before starting on the trip, 
yet his apprehension of trouble from this 
source was a contributing cause to his aban- 
donment of the lever action. 

But be it remembered that this ability to 
use a rifle action as a resizing tool involves, 
as a condition, the use of a resizing tool as 
a rifle action, and going through all the mo- 
tions necessary to resize deformed shells, 
every time the rifle be loaded and _ fired. 
Lieutenant Whelen, in his article in Outdoor 
Life, likened the bolt action to a model 1894 
Winchester reloading tool, in which I heart- 
ily concur. With the model 1894 Winches- 
ter tool, we must, whether necessary or not, 
resize the shell every time we reload it; con- 
sequently we must operate a tool having the 
slow, powerful movement necessary to re- 
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size a swollen shell, and to withdraw it from 
the sizing die after it is formed. It is acase 
of screw in and pump, screw in and pump, 
five or six times repeated, until the shell is 
seated, then the same operation reversed, 
taking just as long, to get it out again. With 
the Ideal tool, merely pressing together the 
handles seats the bullet, and opening them 
withdraws the completed cartridge. The 
simile is a very happy one. Which tool does 
the reader prefer; model 1894, or Ideal? One 
combines the resizing die in the reloader; 
the other uses a separate part, using it only 
when needed. Applying this to the rifle, 
one -can have, as does the writer, a model 
1894 tool, with as many dies as he wishes, 
and in case any ammunition needs re- 
sizing, do it in the den at home. When he 
goes afield, all that is necessary to reload 
the rifle is to shove forward the lever and 
bring it back and the job is done in two 
motions, like the ideal tool. With the bolt 
action we grasp the bolt handle, turn it up, 
pull it back, push it forward, turn it down 
and regrasp the grip, or six motions in all, 
instead of two, and this every time the rifle 
is fired, whether the shell needs resizing or 
not. Which is one reason why Lieutenant 
Whelen abandoned the lever for the bolt, 
and incidentally explaining the speed at- 
tained by him hereinafter mentioned. 

Next comes the question of rapidity of 
fire. Lieutenant Whelen now takes the po- 
sition that the bolt action, while not so 
fast at accurately aimed fire as the lever, 
is still plenty fast enough. It was not ever 
thus, as witness what he wrote but two 
short years ago: “I must admit that, were 
I going into Maine or New Brunswick or 
northern Wisconsin after deer, caribou or 
moose, I believe I should choose a Winches- 
ter, .83 caliber, model 1886, as two or three 
shots at a disappearing animal in the thick 
woods can be gotten off quicker from it than 
from any bolt action.” (Outer’s Book for 
September, 1909, page 303.) How about a 
bighorn bounding along a mountainside 
away from the hunter, a bear going into a 
windfall, or charging the hunter, or an elk 
swinging through either timber, park land 
or rocks? 

Lieutenant Whelen was able, in a test 
made specially to determine how rapidly he 
could fire five shots with sufficient aim to 
stop a charging beast to put five shots 
into a 10x12 board in five seconds. 
Ashley Haines put the same number of 
similar bullets into a 7-inch group in 
2 3-5 seconds. The writer put five .35 
Winchester bullets into a 2 5-8 inch group in 
four seconds, all under the same conditions. 

Which would be the most effective in 
stopping a charge, or a getaway, after a 
sheep, on a mountain side, if missed or not 
crippled by the first shot and bounding 
away at full speed? How much farther must 
the bolt action man shoot, after the game 
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has been running five seconds, than the lev- 
er action man, after it has been running but 
2 3-5 seconds? As the cone of dispersion in- 
creases as the square of the distance, the 
bolt action man has just one-fourth the 
chance to score a hit with the last shot, or 
any other, except the first, as has the lever 
action man, since he must shoot at practi- 
cally double the distance; and this upon an 
open prairie. Add to this the difficulty 
which may be caused by game getting be- 
hind trees, brush or rocks, into gullies or 
coulees, around the shoulders of hogbacks, 
and we can see clearly some of the reasons 
why the quickest possible time is plenty 
long enough. The lieutenant thus once 
thought speed of fire desirable. When did 
this desirability disappear, or has it really 
and truly gone? , 

Lieutenant Whelen cites different sports- 
men as considering the bolt action fast 
enough. I go him one better and consider 
the single shot fast enough, using it exclu- 
sively for my work. 

Also I have a friend who spent twenty 
years in the mountains in Colorado, hunting 
deer and elk for the Denver market he 
leaving the West about fifteen years ago. 
He still insists that the .44-90 Sharps is the 
best big game arm made and that it is plenty 
fast enough, as illustrating the value of the 
point of view; but the present-day demand 
for automatics would indicate that these 
views are not shared by the majority of our 
sportsmen. 

Lieutenant Whelen states, in italics, that 
“there is not a single sporting use to which 
the lever action can be put in which it is 
not excelled by either the bolt or the auto- 
matic.” The ability of the breech closure 
to stand the stress of the explosion may not 
be a “sporting use,” so we will pass those 
sixteen bolt action wrecks which were af- 
flicted with an infirmity of temper, cross our 
thumbs and pray that we may never hap- 
pen to get one of those inevitably yet to 
come, as the lots of steel used change, and 
will concede that this might be entirely true 
had we automatics possessing the power, 
trajectory, balance and dependability of the 
lever actions. 

The most powerful automatic now on the 
market is the .401 Winchester, which is 
said to “hit like the hammer of Thor,” from 
which we may conclude that Thor was hard- 
ly up to the advertising, since the cartridge 
is just about equal to the Krag in power and 
inferior to it in sectional density and con- 
sequently in range. As to dependability of 
the present day automatics, deponent sayeth 
not, for he doth not know; although he has 
his suspicions. However, as soon as there 
is produced an automatic rifle, just as ef- 
fective for an individual shot, and just as 
reliable in operation as our present lever ac- 
tion rifles, he will be entirely willing to con- 
cede to it the premier position in the case. 
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That the general public appreciate speed of 
fire is shown by the immense demand for the 
present inefficient, ill-balanced, complicated, 
clumsy-appearing automatics. 

We agree with the lieutenant, with Stew- 
art Edward White, with Grandad, with Old 
Reub Holloway, and with every one else who 
has ever mentioned the subject, that one 
shot which hits is worth more than a hat 
full of bullets which miss, but that proposi- 
tion is not in the case, at least from the 
bolt action side. Had Lieutenant Whelen or 
Mr. Crossman made a better group than Mr. 
Haines, such remarks might be in order; 
but the targets show that, while the bolt ac- 
tion was badly beaten as to time, it was 
worse beaten in accuracy of the fire deliv- 
ered in the quicker time: the shooting of the 
lever action was not only far faster but far 
better. A 7 inch group in 2 3-5 seconds 
for the lever, against a 12 inch group in 5 
seconds for the bolt. Or a 2 5-8 inch group 
from the .35 Winchester in 4 seconds. Which 
group would be the most effective upon a 
charging, or a fleeing, beast? Where, then, 
is the pertinency of this hoary-headed phil- 
osophy? 

Lieutenant Whelen speaks with becom- 
ing modesty of the amount of practice 
he has had in the use of the bolt action 
rifles, and may unintentionally mislead 
some one thereby. To guard against this I 
will quote from his writings a trifle: “Dur- 
ing the last nine years I have prol:ably fired 
as many shots from our bolt action rifles as 
any man living.” (Outer’s Book for Septem- 
ber, 1909, page 300.) “I have a Krag action 
which has had five barrels fitted to it and 
worn out, besides an enormous number of 
reduced loads fired from it, and daily snap- 
ping practice for five years.” (Same num- 
ber, page 302.) Therefore, we see that he 
is no novice in handling the bolt action 
rifle. 

In the same article, above quoted from, 
in stating a fair comparison of the two types 
for speed he states that a bolt action, like 
the 9 mm. Mauser, should “be compared 
with a .35 caliber Winchester, model 1895, 
in this respect. If this be done the bolt ac- 
tion will be found just as fast in skilled 
hands.” (Page 302.) In his hands, which, 
from the above shooting and snapping prac- 
tice, are certainly skilled, five seconds were 
required to make a 10x12 inch group with 
a Krag; while the .35 caliber Winchester, 
in the hands of a man who had never fired 
that model a dozen times, never used a re- 
peater, as such, or tried rapid fire in any 
way, made a 2 5-8 inch group in four sec- 
onds under the same conditions, while Ash- 
ley Haines, using the Krag cartridge, did the 
trick, making much better groups, in 2 3-5 
seconds. 

May we respectfully suggest that the last 
ditch on this speed question, i. e, that the 
slower type is fast enough, anyway, looks 
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rather cramped and uncomfortable at pres- 
ent; particularly after Whelen and Cross- 
man had taken the initiative, made speed 
tests, published them in the press, com- 
mented upon them as almost unbelievably 


fast, challenged others to beat them with a 

lever action gun, and closed with the invo- 

cation,” “Now cometh the lever action cham- 

pion—maybe!” CHAS. NEWTON. 
New York. 


“Shooting Up the Bolt Action Camp”—The Sequel 
By Edward C. Crossman. 


For several years a discussion as to types 
of rifle actions has sporadically appeared 
in the various sporting magazines. This 
discussion is variously known as the bolt- 
lever scrap, the bolt action argument, the 
lever action fight and “thatdamnuisance!” 

It has been mixed up more or less with 
the relative excellence of the foreign type of 
bolt rifle and the American type of lever 
rifle, and thus has been dragged in hot ar- 
guments as to the relative excellence of all 
foreign and American arms. 

Eliminating all such extraneous matter, 
and holding down the question to the sim- 
ple comparison of the bolt and lever actions, 
we find that it finally closes into a com- 
parison of the best of the bolt guns and 
the best of the lever guns which handle 
cartridges of high concentration as used by 
the bolt tribe. This in turn takes us to the 
Winchester 1895 model, otherwise known as 
the box magazine. The reason for landing 
on this particular unfortunate is that no 
other rifle of the lever persuasion is made 
for cartridges of high concentration, ex- 
cepting possibly the Savage handling the 
.22 HiPower cartridge. 

It is of course possible to drag in the 
1886 model of the same make as the box 
magazine, but unfortunately, as we are to 
concentrate in our arguments, we cannot 
consider this for the reason that it is not 
made for what is termed a modern high 
concentration cartridge. We are consider- 
ing the case of a man who desires a power- 
ful, modern cartridge, one of the military 
type, worked out by the ordnance boards, 
tested by the finest target shots in the 
world, curried and groomed and brought to 
its highest state of efficiency by cartridge 
companies, who hate to face the opinions of 
expert target riflemen and the results of 
government machine rests with anything 
but absolutely the best. 

The family of the .30-30, with its numer- 
ous members of .32 Special, .32-40 HiVe- 
locity, .25-35, and the various self-loading 
and auto-loading cartridges, is hardly inter- 
esting to the rifleman who has kept abreast 
of the times and who is familiar with the 
accuracy, the flat trajectory and all-round 
excellence of such cartridges as the 1906 
United States, the .280 Ross, the .30-40, the 
6.5, 7 and 8 mm. 

The person taking a rifle handling one of 
the various low power, game shooting car- 


tridges of the .30-30 class is deliberately 
sacrificing some of the chances he has for 
getting his game, because of the relative 
inaccuracy of this and its kindred cartridges, 
their high trajectory and lack of smashing 
power. The .30-30 and its ilk have aptly 
been called the finest game-wounding car- 
tridges on earth. m 

The bolt action lover, forced to compare 
his own arm with but a single one of the 
numerous lever guns, finds that the test is 
between his own arm and the 1895 Winches- 
ter, called by Mr. Haines, “the best of our 
big game lever aetion rifles.” Mr. Haines, 
having gone on record to this extent, he can 
hardly object to the bolt lover selecting this 
particular lever arm for comparison. 

Summing up briefly what has been said 
and reiterated in the various discussions, 
we find that the bolt man claims that his 
type of rifle is superior for certain reasons. 

The lever rifle has done good work in 
thinning out our game, which is to be used 
as an argument only if the lever man is 
equally willing for the advocate of the muz- 
zle loader to use this against the use of the 
newer lever. It is pretty safe to say that 
two-thirds, or considerably more, of our 
country’s game fell before rifles that ante- 
dated the lever rifle. Thus we have the full 
value of arguments pointing to the long and 
comparatively satisfactory service of the 
antiquated lever rifle. 

The reasons for the bolt gun’s superiority 
are these: First, the points shown by the 
board of officers of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, United States Army, on the model of 
1895, after they had thoroughly tried it out. 
If this rifle has been materially altered 
since, it does not appear upon inspection. 

The report: “Winchester, dismounted 
with special tools in five minutes and as- 
sembled in the same. On account of the 
large number of assembling pins and screws 
in this gun, and of the large number of com- 
ponents composing the bolt mechanism, the 
time and skill required to dismount or to 
assemble the mechanism are abnormal. A 
few parts like the extractor, firing pin lock, 
trigger and finger lever lock can be dis- 
mounted by removing their pins, and with- 
out dismounting other parts. Special tools 
are required to dismount the gun for mak: 
ing repairs and for thoroughly cleaning, and 
the dismounting can be properly done only 
by specially instructed men.” 
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And again: “The workmanship and gen- 
eral finish of the parts, except those sur- 
faces visible when the gun is assembled, are 
poor, and of an inferior quality, and tend 
to shorten the serviceability of the arm and 
to prevent smooth working of the parts. Li- 
ability of the top cartridge to escape from 
the magazine guide tips after its insertion 
in the magazine and before the bolt can be 
closed. Complicated mechanism which is 
composed .of a large number of component 
parts, and particularly the abnormal num- 
ber of assembling pins and screws. Neces- 
sity for special tools for dismounting and as- 
sembling the arm for repairs and cleaning. 
Necessity for occasionally dismounting the 
breech mechanism to thoroughly and prop- 
erly clean the arm. Special skill and in- 
structions required for properly dismounting 
and assembling breech mechanism.” 

These are extracts from the findings of 
the board and are assembled to show why 
the bolt man does not find the rifle in ques- 
tion a fit arm for the wilderness as com- 
pared with the bolt. 

Also, “the extractor is a hooked spring 
and is weak in design.” And regarding the 
magazine, “no provision is made for clip 
loading, but the cartridges must be properly 
and carefully inserted, one at a time.” 

The bolt man claims for his rifle that: 
It is the simplest, the least complicated, the 
lightest in weight, the most reliable, the 
easiest taken apart and the strongest of the 
world’s arms. 

That its magazine can be filled in the 
time it takes to insert one cartridge into 
the magazine of the lever gun, this by using 
either the stripping charger loading device 
of the Mauser, or the open box of the Ross 
type. 

That no jams are possible which cannot 
be reduced instantly. That, due to heavy 
blow of the firing pin, misfires are far less 
likely to occur. 

That its extraction is far more powerful 
than that of the lever gun, from the cam 
motion used and the larger grip of the ex- 
tractor on the shell rim. 

That the shell is in the grip of the ex- 
tractor from the instant it rises from the 
magazine and that a defective shell can be 
withdrawn from the chamber at any stage of 
the closing motion, while the lever gun 
pushes the extractor hook over the shell 
rim at the very last closing motion. 

That the bolt gun can be cleaned from the 
breech whether or not it is of the take- 
down form. 

That the magazine of the bolt gun is of 
the most modern type, the double column, 
contained entirely within the lines of the 
stock and not interfering with the handling 
of the rifle when it is carried by the side. 

That broken parts can be replaced by the 
hands alone, although they are far less like- 
ly to occur in the bolt gun. 
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That the endurance of the bolt gun is, 
through its strong, simple construction, far 
greater than that of the lever arm. 

That the world’s records for accuracy 
during the past ten years, at the long ranges 
where accuracy shows the most, have been 
made, not by lever guns, but by bolt guns. 

And, departing from the mechanical fea- 
tures of the two types and looking at the 
selection of the world’s sportsmen, we find 
the double or the bolt rifle the standard 
over all the world, and the lever gun rarely 
taken into the wilderness by other than 
Americans. 

We find the bolt gun the standard for all 
the civilized troops of the world—several 
millions of them—when all the soldier re- 
quires is a rifle that will stand hard usage; 
one that can be fired and fired again when 
rusted or full of grit, one that is strong and 
safe, one that can be dismounted and 
cleaned and assembled again by men with- 
out special tools or skill. 

In what respects do the requirements of 
the true big game seeker depart from those 
of the soldier. Why should the big game 
seeker choose a rifle that is markedly lack- 
ing in many of these points, when his re- 
quirements parallel so closely those of the 
fighting man? 

As a slight example of the trend of rifle 
affairs when it comes to the question of ac- 
tions, note the remarks of our largest out- 
fitting house for sportsmen, Abercrombie & 
Fitch of New York: “The bolt action is 
rapidly taking first place in all high power 
rifles, and justly so, as it is simpler, 
stronger and safer.” 

Is it possible that this firm, known the 
country over does not keep its finger on the 
pulse of the sporting trade, and does not 
know which way things are going? Or that 
it is in business for its health and is rec 
ommending bolt rifles merely as an enjoy- 
able hobby. Or that it lacks the experience 
that would enable it to judge of a good or 
a bad rifle? 

If the points enumerated are true, then 
which rifle is the better? Let us glance at 
them in detail and see whether or not the 
claims of the bolt gun are supported by 
fact: 

Simplicity. Ross 1912 action, outside the 
barrel, stock and butt plate and sights, 25 
parts. Springfield, counting in every little 
part to the last pin, 30 parts. Model 1895 
Winchester, 52. Mauser, fewer than the 
Springfield. 

The least complicated. The easiest taken 
apart. The bolt and magazine of the Mau- 
ser, Mannlicher, New Springfield and Ross 
1912 can be removed entirely or the maga- 
zine swung entirely open, in less than ten 
seconds. The bolts can be taken apart and 
reassembled in a moment. Is this true of 
the model 1895. 

The lightest. The parts of the 1895 Win- 
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chester, outside the barrel, sights and stock, 
weigh 65 ounces. The parts of the New 
Springfield weigh 46 ounces. The parts of 
the Ross 1912 action weigh 43 ounces. That 
is, the owner of the 1895 has about 1% 
pounds of superfluous iron to carry with 
him, while the arm is weaker and more com- 
plicated than the New Springfield or the 
Ross. 

The strongest of the world’s arms. The 
1895 stands up mainly because its parts are 
as soft as putty (see the report of the board 
of officers upon this), and its parts merely 
upset instead of breaking off as might hap- 
pen with a hardened arm made to wear, to 
last and to work smoothly during its life. 

The model of 1895 is just about one-half 
as strong as the Ross 1912. Proof? On 
January 15, 1912, a brand-new Winchester 
1895 model was fitted with a barrel to han- 
dle the .280 cartridge and it was fired 25 
times, the timit of its lasting qualities, with 
frequent and expert repairing. 

The first three shots so upset the bolt 
and its locking lugs that the arm could not 
be opened. Save for its softness—and con- 
comitant lack of ability to stand wear—it 
would have blown open, so say the steel ex- 
perts who examined it during the process. 

The arm was repaired so it could be 
opened and the firing continued. Each shot 
set back the bolt more and more until at 
the 25th shot, the bolt had set back so far 
that the shell was not supported in the 
chamber and save for its strong design and 
heavy brass, it would have burst and let its 
gas out, which would have, of course, 
wrecked the rifle. After each shot the 
lever opened up an inch or more, and the 
rifle had to be repaired by an expert gun- 
smith before it could be opened and closed. 
Operating the arm from the very first shot 
would have been impossible. The lever could 
be driven down only by blows of a mallet. 

The action is now in my possession and 
will be submitted to anyone desiring to ex- 
amine it. The firing was done with stan- 
dard loaded .280 Ross game shooting car- 
tridges, giving a chamber pressure of 50,000 
pounds, about that of the 1906 cartridge, for 
which this 1895 is regularly sold. 

The difference between this cartridge and 
the 1906 is that the Ross, to get enough 
powder capacity for its 3,150 foot-seconds 
velocity, is larger around the head than the 
1906 and consequently develops more back- 
thrust on the bolt head. 

But—the Springfield stands this same 
thrust, while the Winchester quit—and lived 
through it only because its makers do not 
turn out a rifle that will give long and 
smooth wearing qualities through proper 
hardening of its parts. 

The pressure of this cartridge on the bolt 
head is 11,000 pounds. The Ross proof car- 
tridge, with which every Ross is fired, gives 
a pressure of 65,000 pounds in the chamber 
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and a resulting increase on the bolt head of 
14,400 pounds. This action, now being made 
for the re-armament of the Canadian mili- 
tia, is designed to stand a working pressure 
of over 14,000 pounds on the bolt head— 
while the 1895 quit at 11,000 pounds. To 
compare this Ross, with its locking system 
of the interrupted screws used on heavy 
ordnance breech plugs, and its Mauser lugs 
besides, with the 1895, locked by two little 
keys that slip into the rear end of the bolt, 
is nothing but arrant nonsense, A five min- 
utes’ examination by any mechanical engi- 
neer is enough to substantiate the state- 
ments regarding the comparative strength 
of the two rifles. We have given the lever 
men their choice of actions to represent the 
family; we take the Ross as our own choice. 

A moment’s test as to the speed of refill- 
ing the magazines of the two rifles in ques- 
tion is sufficient. There is room for no ar- 
gument here. If there are any jams possi- 
ble with the bolt rifle, not to be reduced in- 
stantly, how are they to be produced. 

It is a waste of time to go over the entire 
list of the facts regarding the bolt gun, An 
unprejudiced examination is sufficient to 
show whether or not the bolt gun strikes the 
primer a heavier blow than the 1895, 
whether or not its extraction is or is not 
more powerful, whether or not the fact of 
its picking up the shell as it comes from 
the magazine is an advantage or whether 
a magazine entirely within the stock lines is 
a desirable point. 

The argument is rather wearying in view 
of the minority in which the lever men 
find themselves among the world’s sports- 
men; the universal choice of the world’s 
troops; and the points for which the bolt 
gun is selected by troops. 

Chased from pillar to post, confronted 
with ordnance reports, hedged in by facts as 
to the comparative simplicity and reliability 
of the bolt and the lever gun, the lever gen- 
tlemen went up a tree with the alacrity of 
a black bear before a pack of hounds. The 
tree is labeled “Speed of Fire.” 

From its branches the lever men have 
hurled defiance to the bolt pack below—no 
bolt man could possibly climb the speed-of- 
fire tree! The lever men felt safe at last. 

Having had some experience with the best 
type of bolt gun, the Ross straight pull, and 
knowing what a straight pull rifle of the 
Ross, Mannlicher, Schmidt-Rubin or Lee type 
could do in the speed of fire matter, I laid 
several nice looking traps for the lever men. 

I baited these—for the purpose of getting 
the lever gentlemen to say just how much 
faster their arm is than the bolt—with some 
records of bolt fire—not necessarily the 
fastest I had shot, but reasonably fast. One 
of them was against a .44-40 Winchester 
which apparently had rheumatism—I could 
have about doubled its speed myself with 
the same gun. 
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This bait was hung where Mr. Charles 
Newton would happen over it. He sniffed, 
roared and growled about it—but didn’t walk 
in, 

Then the other trap was baited with some 
records of ‘Lieutenant Whelen’s made out 
of practice, with a turn bolt rifle, strings 
fast enough for any purpose but consider- 
ably inferior to the work of a straight pull 
bolt gun. 

It was too tempting. Mr. Haines had 
sniffed at the other trap, but didn’t enter. 
The smell remained, however, and the rec- 
ords of Lieutenant Whelen finished up the 
job. 

Mr. Haines reprinted everything that had 
ever been said about the speed of the bolt 
and lever gun, shot some very fine speed 
strings with various rifles, and took the 
whole affair into print—just as I hoped he 
would do. 

Taking heart from the work of Mr. Haines, 
Mr. Newton cheered up and shot four strings 
with another lever gun, getting down tothe 
astounding time of four seconds. Thus, B’ar 
the Second walked into the pitfall. The 
lever gentlemen had put themselves on rec- 
ord as to just how much faster one might 
expect to fire the lever gun, as compared 
with the bolt rifle. 

Not satisfied with shooting and telling of 
it, Mr. Newton was so delighted that he be- 
came quite sorrowful over my hard fate, 
and expressed himself thus in Outdoor Life, 
winding up with a little “pome” as to the 
reason why I liked the Ross. The said 
“pome” failed to go on and tell why he 
liked all the lever, the single shot and the 
straight pull bolt actions of another fac- 
tory—but we forgave him; it was of no con- 
sequence. 

On my part, whenever my hard lines got 
too strong for me I would ramble out and 
shoot a few reasonably fast strings with the 
Ross, returning quite cheered up. 

Now, let’s make a little confession of 
faith before going farther: I have never 
said that the lever gun, per se, is slower 
than the bolt gun. What I have said, and 
still say, is that the bolt gun, turn bolt or 
otherwise, is fast enough for any use, any- 
where, any time. Just as a slight proof, we 
find Mr. Stewart Edward White killing four 
lions with a New Springfield bolt gun, when 
he had been used all his life to the lever 
machine. Also the little bolt gun killed 185 
head of game on his trip, although he had 
a lever arm with him. 

We need no further evidence as to the 
absolute foolishness, rot and poppycock of 
talking about the speed of fire of either 
lever, automatic or bolt gun. The argument 
was one advanced by lever men, principally 
by a gentleman who has never shot big 
game, never shot a rapid fire string outside 
those for record, four in all, and who does 
his shooting with a single shot rifle with 
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woodchucks for targets. I do not regara 
speed of fire as any criterion of either type 
of arm—although I have defeated the lever 
gentlemen at their own chosen game—as 
we shall see later on. Hither arm can be 
shot faster than there is any occasion for, 
be it turn bolt, straight pull or lever. From 
the standpoint of absolute speed, the 
straight pull Ross is the fastest—but it is 
not better than the lever on account of this. 

I regard the speed of fire argument as 
the biggest bit of bunk ever perpetrated on 
a wearied shooting public. I have taken it 
up merely to settle for good the yarn about 
how much superior the lever rifle is at this 
game. 

In considering the relative speed of fire 
of the various rifles, we will select Mr. New- 
ton and his strings first, as the easiest dis- 
posed of. 

He shot four strings with a lever action 
1895 model, .35 caliber. This gun weighed 
from 8% to 9 pounds, the weight not being 
specified in the story of his shoot. 

Mr. Newton has, according to his state- 
ment printed in Outdoor Life, 235 pounds of 
citizenship to lean against the backward 
kick of the gun. I weigh 150. Thus, while 
I am being kicked all over the place, Mr. 
Newton’s massive frame is showing but a 
slight tremor, hardly to be measured by the 
seismograph. 

One string was lost, owing to the timer. 
The other three strings were shot as fol- 
lows: 5 seconds time, 3% inch group; 4 2-5 
seconds time, 4% inch group; time 4 sec- 
onds, group 25 inches. 

He also says “he—Charles Newton—had 
never attempted to fire a second shot rap- 
idly from a repeater until he made the test 
hereinafter mentioned.” Surely a passing 
strange statement from a person who has 
written so much on the subject of the rela- 
tive excellence of rifle actions, and who. 
himself, introduced the claim for superior 
speed of fire for the lever gun. Perhaps 
this fact—that Mr. Newton had never fired 
a quick second shot from a repeater prior 
to September 23, 1911, may explain in a 
measure his ardent championship of an ac- 
tion that many of our people refuse to buy 
on the grounds of its many defects. Ex- 
periencia does it, as our funny man says. 

In the same article he prophesied that 
his record would be beaten by Mr. Cross- 
man, wherein he showed powers of prophecy 
that savored strongly of knowledge of what 
Mr. C. had already done at that time. 

Not to be behind Mr. N., who borrowed 
his gun, presumably because he would not 
own one of them, I borrowed a Ross straight 
pull rifle, a regular stock model, chambered 
for the .35 W.C.F. cartridge, giving 2,250 
foot-seconds velocity, with 250 grain bullet, 
Winchester factory-loaded cartridges used. 

Then I sallied forth to get kicked—and 
got it. The reason for the kick was be 
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cause the rifle weighs but 6 pounds 14 
ounces. Kindly note once more the weight 
of Mr. N.’s gun. Sights of this rifle, regu- 
lar open buckhorn. 


The strings are set forth in the tabulated 
list below but I repeat them here. Time 
for six strings, from 3 4-5 the first string, 
to 2 2-5, the fourth string. Groups from 4% 
inches to 8% inches, but in the 2 2-5 string 
one shot failed to hit the paper. Distance 
45 feet. 

It will be noted that my groups are much 
larger than Mr. Newton’s; reason, the su- 
perior speed of fire, which allows practically 
no time for sighting, regardless of the type 
of rifle, and the light weight rifle used. If 
you’ve never shot a .85 W.C.F. rifle of this 
weight, you cannot appreciate just how the 
recoil affects one. This was one of the few 
times in my life when I was rather severely 
bruised from recoil. The list includes ev- 
ery string shot, outside two shots to see 
whether I was going to have my head 
kicked off or not. I had not gotten over my 
bashfulness with the first string. 


Thus the “woes” of Mr. C. referred to 
most feelingly by Mr. N., in his communica- 
tion to Outdoor Life on speed of fire sub- 
jects, may be imagined. They were present 
—but came from the bruises—not the speed 
of fire of the gentleman. So much for Mr. 
Newton. I have to thank him for a hearty 
laugh. 

Mr. Haines shot various rifles in his own 
work. So far as proving that the .44-40 shot 
in Los Angeles was a very slow .44-40, we 
shall admit his strings with the .44-40. He 
decisively beat the Los Angeles .44-40, which 
we could have done ourselves. Aside from 
demonstrating that our own gun was slow, 
we shall have to throw out his strings with 
the .44-40; this is a popgun load. 

The .33 is also inferior to the lightest car- 
tridge we used in power, being a 200-grain 
bullet at 1,950. Our lightest load, a .303, 
with 215 - grain bullet at 2,050, Cordite 
load. Also the .83 was presumably the reg- 
ular model, weighing 8% pounds. Our heav- 
iest rifle, the Ross .280, giving 3,000 pounds 
energy against 1,770 for the .33, weighed 
7% pounds. Our .303 weighed—we used two 
of them—7 pounds and 8% pounds. The 
.30-40 weighs 7 pounds. 

Thus we stacked a rifle giving nearly 
double the energy against the .33, but with 
its own weight at least % pound less. 

Or, we used a .303 weighing 7 pounds— 
with which most of the strings were shot, 
against a rifle less powerful and a pound 
heavier. The same applies in the case of the 
.30-40. We'll let in the .33 just for the sake 
of argument, although it is not one of the 
military type and the rifle is not the se- 
lected 1895 model, built for modern car- 
tridges. 

With the .33, the best record was 2 4-5 


seconds, group 3% inch. Slowest strings 
3 4-5 seconds, groups 8% inches. 

Glance over the tabulated Ross list for 
comparison. Comment is not necessary. Av- 
erage for thirty, five-shot strings, including 
the big .35 Ross, 2 9-10 seconds; average 
group, 7 6-10 inches. 

Mr. Haines with the .30-40 1895 model, 
time 3 1-5 seconds, group 43, inches. Mr. 
Haines with the .45-90, presumably another 
8-pound gun, made two strings in 4 1-5 each, 
groups 6% and 4% inches. 

Brother Jay got in two strings with the 
.45-90 in 3 3-5 and 4 2-5, and still another - 
in 3 3-5 seconds. 


Now, I’m compelled to admit that in print, 
those five blinding bursts from Old Calam- 
ity’s red hot throat, all done in 3 1-5 sec- 
onds, sound pretty large. But, whenever 
they get to looming up too large, I squirt 
two or three strings through my .30-40 Ross 
in about 2% seconds, blinding bursts and 
all; then the awe that has crept over me 
disappears. After this I pull the bolt out 
of the rifle and clean it from the breech, the 
while admiring its simple, jam-proof con- 
struction, 


Before closing and submitting the long 
list of rapid strings with the Ross, to the 
consideration of the speed-bitten lever gen- 
tlemen, I merely desire to call attention to 
the light rifles used in our tests, the greater 
power that all of them possessed over Mr. 
Haines’ .33, the fact that they were used 
in an action made for modern cartridges, 
and not patched up from black powder, 
tubular magazine days, and to the fact thai 
to head off any such sneers as Mr, Newton 
perpetrated in Arms and The Man when 
challenged to a shooting match, we have a 
list of witnesses and timers that will be en- 
tirely satisfactory to anybody desiring to 
investigate. 


BOLT ACTION SPEED RECORDS. 


All loads factory, full service. Shot by E. 
c. Crossman and Lieutenant George Morti- 
mer with Ross straight-pull rifles; calibers 
.303 British, .280 Ross, .30-40 U-S. A. and .35 
W. R. A. Distance, 45 feet. Target, 12x15 
inches; time taken from sound of first shot 
to the last. Two stop watches used in the 
majority of the strings. 


Firer. Secs. 


Crossman....3% 
Crossman....2% (4 shots 
on target) 7% 
Crossman....3 7 
Basen die Crossman,.... 
Crossman.... 
Crossman ....3% 
Crossman,.,.24 
Crossman ....2% 
Crossman.... 
Crossman.... 
Crossman.... 
Crossman.... 
Crossman.... 
Crossman.. 
Crossman.. 


Caliber, 
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Time, 


Caliber. Firer. Secs. Inches. 


Crossman....2% 9 
Crossman ....2% 6% 
Crossman ....3% 7% 
..3 (4shots 
target) 5 
teal 3% 
«+  POGRIRAM...... 6% 
--C€rossman ....3 3% 
Crossman.... 12% 
Crossman.... 8% 
Crossman.... 14¥ 
Crossman + 2 
oxo GORE. ... 
<. QrOoseman:.... 10 
F is ..Crossman.... 12 
.30-40 U. A... Crossman .... 12 
Springfield ia ee Crossman.... (4 shots 
n target) 


Semenele Mortimer... .4% 
Terre fee 
303 (10 shots in- 
cluding reload- 
BS ck shah oes se Mortimer... 
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Average for thirty strings of five shots 
by Crossman, using four different Ross ri- 
fles, time, 2 9-10 seconds. Group size, 7 6-10 
inches, In 150 shots but three missed 12x15 
paper. Weight of rifles: Heaviest, 7% lbs.; 
lightest, 6 lbs. 14 ozs, (the .85 W.C. F. Ross). 

Witnesses and timers: C. B. Hubbs, pres- 
jdent L. A. Rifle and Revolver Club; E. L. 
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Stevenson, R. J. Fraser, G. S. Wotkyns, E. 
J. Evans, Sergeant Whyte, E. D. Goodnoh. 

The person expressing any sneer as to the 
authenticity of this performance will be 
made to apologize, inasmuch as the .30-40 
rifle reposes in my gun cabinet, plenty of 
ammunition in a handy drawer, and I shall 
be delighted to furnish rifle, time, ammuni- 
tion, and my services to anybody who would 
like to see the shooting repeated. 

Having duly proved that the best of the 
bolt guns is not one whit behind the best 
of the lever arms in speed of fire, and 
proved this, I think conclusively, I freely 
admit that so far as the merits of the arms 
are concerned, I have proved nothing. Speed 
of fire is not the point in the selection of 
a modern rifle. 

I would also like to suggest to some of 
these gentlemen, particularly to Mr. New- 
ton, that boastfulness, and cocksureness as 
to the existence of “woes” of those on the 
other side of the debate, is not in the best 
of taste or good judgment. I think the ap- 
pended rapid fire scores with the Ross will 
convince him. 

Calif. 


The Lever Gun as a Sporting Arm 
“Fair Play.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been much 
interested in the “Bolt vs. Lever’ contro- 
versy, not that I was uhdecided as to which 
I preferred, but such discussions bring forth 
prominently the merits and demerits of dif- 
ferent types and makes of arms, with a re- 
sulting tendency towards a higher state of 
development in the art, and also afiording 
the average sportsman—unable to put the 
different types through the acid test of serv- 
ice, or who has not the time or inclination 
to ferret it out himself—the benefit of tests 
and the experience of many riflemen and 
sportsmen under widely varying conditions. 
And after what has come to light in this in- 
stance—much of which was to be expected 
—he should have little difficulty in deciding 
which is the better of the two types under 
discussion, from a sporting viewpoint. 

The champions of the bolt type initiated 
it, but the term “cyclone cellar” was evi- 
dently not in the dictionaries of the lever- 
type sponsors. Anyhow, there will hardly 
be many blood vessels ruptured by lever- 
type owners in hustling around to dispose of 
their arm with the intention of buying a 
bolt type. 

And if things hold a “sackcloth and 
ashes” aspect for the bolt-gun men, about 
the only consolation for them is the privi- 
lege of attacking themselves in the rear for 
launching the controversy. 

While it was a little hard to see how a 
two or three-lug bolt gun could be pos- 


sessed of the vastly greater strength of 
action claimed for this type, yet the claim 
was so often made and referred to that it 
seems it was pretty generally taken for 
granted. 

Therefore, it was somewhat of a surprise 
when Lieutenant Whelen, in an article con- 
tributed to this magazine (issue for August, 
1909) went into detail regarding some bolt 
guns, of which the bolts had been blown out 
and the actions demolished. Following this 
came announcement of the fact that the 
bolts of several New Springfields were frac- 
tured at the Camp Perry tournament. By 
this time the ailment had begun to assume 
a contagious or infectious aspect, yet I doubt 
if anyone had anticipated—or even dreamed 
—that the “New Ross,” lauded to the skies 
as it has been, would contract the disease; 
but we have it direct from its native heath, 
Canada, that this arm—hailed as the “great- 
est ever,” this “up-to-date” and “superior 
type of action’—is addicted to the disgrace- 
ful and damnable habit of blowing out at the 
breech. Will wonders never cease! 

This information as to the Ross is con- 
veyed through an article, entitled ‘Horse 
Sense in Rifles,’ contributed by Mr. Doug- 
las W. Clinch of St. John, New Brunswick, to 
the April, 1912, issue of Field and Stream 
(pages 1297-8). Quoting from this same ar- 
ticle, Mr. Clinch’s opinion as to the relative 
merits of the bolt and lever types is as fol- 
lows: 
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“TI have used bolt action rifles and can 
agree with Mr. Crossman on their merits, 
but what I claim—and 90 per cent of the 
forest hunters in New Brunswick will back 
me up—is that for the average man coming 
out from the average city, and going into 
the average game country in the East, the 
lever action is the most practical, and that 
the said average man can get more shots 
and make more hits in the said forest hunt- 
ing.” 

I feel confident there is not a man in all 
Canada better qualified to speak in this re- 
gard than Mr. Clinch, as he has had a wealth 
of experience on his own account, and his 
vocation is constantly bringing him into con- 
tact with the big-game guides, of which 
there are several hundred in the Province. 

Is it likely that Mr. Clinch would so 
strongly recommend the lever rifle, a for- 
eign production, instead of the holt type, 
which (Ross) is a domestic production, un- 
less he felt that the lever type was greatly 
superior? Well, hardly! Mr. Clinch’s favor- 
ite is a Winchester. The more sportsmen 
who come to hunt, the more money is left 
by them in the Province for license fees, 
guides’ services, supplies, etc. If a sports- 
man is unsuccessful, the chances are that 
his ill luck will prevent others from coming. 
From this logical viewpoint, it is evident 
that the residents should be particularly de- 
sirous that the non-resident sportsmen be 
successful, and the more efficient his arma- 
ment, other things being equal, the greater 
are his chances for success. I might state, 
in passing, that, on the average, only one 
sportsman in three who take out a moose 
license gets a moose, but far more than a 
third of them have opportunities to score— 
slow-working actions, arms of inefficient 
power and poor marksmanship being strong 
factors militating against success. 

In his contribution in the April issue of 
this magazine, Brother Brooks tackles the 
appalling and superhuman task of proving 
the bolt type superior to the lever—some:- 
thing which more than one able individual 
has undertaken in the not remote past, and 
failed. 

Brother Brooks’ article is of about the 
usual bolt-type vein, a vague and rambling 
rehash of former claims of various points 
of superiority, of which the ones having to 
do with real efficiency in a sporting arm 
were long ago conclusively proven by the 
lever action champions to exist in a higher 
degree in the lever arm, and the remainder 
of said claims are either baseless, or nothing 
more than “talking points.” 

In his opening remarks Brother Brooks 
says the lever-arm makers lack the “nerve” 
to claim their product stronger than the bolt 
type. One is perfectly safe in saying that 
they possess nothing like the “nerve” of 
some of the bolt-type advocates. If the 
makers possessed just a little bit of that 





brand and strength, they could make any 
kind of an old claim, then declaim and re- 
iterate ad infinitum. Is it necessary for 
them to make such a claim? Are not the 
bolt actions talking? ‘Actions speak louder 
than words’’—when they blow up! 

Brother Brooks says the Mauser action is 
used by twenty-two of the world’s govern- 
ments. What of it? Who said that the re- 
quirements of a military and a sporting arm 
are identical? For instance, with the Ord- 
nance Boards of nations, the whole tendency 
of the present day is to adopt any practical 
expedient which will give a continuous rapid 
fire, because in warfare there are periods 
which have to be seized, and which may last 
longer than the time it takes to empty the 
magazine once, when it is essential to bring 
upon the enemy a continuous steady fire, 
which clip loading tends to give. The lever 
action arm cannot be loaded from a clip. 
From the military viewpoint, the speed with 
which the first magazine can be emptied is 
not so important as the ability to maintain 
this continuous, steady fire. From a sport- 
ing viewpoint, the speed with which the first 
magazine can be emptied is of vital import- 
ance, and it has been conclusively proven 
that with the lever action arm the first 
magazine can be emptied fully twice as fast 
as can that of any bolt gun in the world to- 
day. 

Brother Brooks plainly tells us himself 
that continuous sustained fire is required of 
the military but not of the sporting arm, in 
a way that clearly shows the inanity and 
contradictory nature of his contentions. On 
page 353, second column, third paragraph 
from bottom, we read from his article: “In 
a rifle designed for the use of troops, where 
continuous sustained firing is indulged in, 
a raised matted rib would impair the accu- 
racy. In a sporting rifle, used as they are 
intended to be used, the rib is not affected 
to any such degree as this.” Thus he clearly 
tells us what is well known—that continu- 
ous sustained fire is required of the military 
but not of the sporting arm. We turn over 
to the next page (354) of his article, where, 
in the second column, last part of third 
(from top) paragraph, we read: “The clip 
is the finest method of carrying cartridges, 
and, if using a clip, greater sustained speed 
of fire is possible than from the Winchester, 
Model 1895.” So, on the one page, in argu- 
ing for the barrel rib, which impairs the 
accuracy of the arm in sustained fire, he 
tells us that sustained fire is not required 
of the sporting arm, or words to the same 
effect, and which is true. But on the next 
page, in arguing for the clip, he points to 
the fact that the 1895 Winchester is not 
capable of sustained speed of fire, or what 
he told us on the preceding page was not 
required of the sporting arm. “Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” 

Another objection advanced by military 
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men against the lever action is that it can- 
not be operated with so much facility in the 
prone position, but this has little weight 
from a sporting viewpoint. 

In the light of recent developments, 
doesn’t it look just a little bit like some 
twenty-two governments will be obliged to 
make some radical changes in the service 
arm, or adopt some other type, if they ex- 
pect to continue using ammunition of such 
high concentration as that of recent develop- 
ment? 

Brother Brooks admits that the system of 
front locking lugs is used in both the Mau- 
ser and the New Springfield, and Brother 
Crossman has told us that the New Spring- 
field is an “exact counterpart” of the Mau- 
ser, yet Brother Brooks would have us be- 
lieve that none should be skeptical as to the 
safety of the Mauser because of any weak- 
ness or defectiveness of the New Springfield, 
which is but a Mauser with another name. 
Another “distinction without a difference.” 

Brother Brooks says: “Any rifleman who 
is well informed on the subject knows that 
the Mauser factories * * * test their 
rifle actions to a maximum gas pressure of 
75,000 pounds to the centimeter.” Let’s see. 
A square centimeter is .15 square inch. 
Therefore, 75,000 pounds per square centi- 
meter is 500,000 pounds per square inch. 
The rifleman who “knows” those actions are 
tested at that pressure must, indeed. be “well 
informed.” A half million pounds per square 
inch! Bring us a stepladder! 

Brother Brooks cite; a firing test made 
with the Mauser in 1894, but does not give 
the caliber or cartridge. The significance 
of such tests depends mainly on the power 
of the cartridge used. Anyhow, the trend 
since that time has been towards ammuni- 
tion of higher concentration. He cites an- 
other test made in 1904 with Mausers of .256 
caliber, a cartridge having 20 per cent less 
power than the New Springfield, so it has 
no special significance. Brother Brooks 
cites these tests, and tells how long the 
firm of J. P. Sauer & Son has been in busi- 
ness, etc., and then says: “I am pointing 
out these facts for the benefit of that por- 
tion of the sporting public who seem to 
think our manufacturers ‘know it all.’” 
Well, neither side of the pond holds a mo- 
nopoly on gun lore, for that matter. How- 
ever, doesn’t it appear significant that, while 
foreign bolt action arms, with two and three 
locking lugs on their bolts,- and their do- 
mestic prototype, the New Springfield, with 
three lugs, have developed vital weaknesses, 
that the only bolt action arm ever made 
with four locking lugs, the Remington-Lee, 
is a domestic production? The old Lee, for 
black powder cartridges, had two lugs. With 
the advent of high-power smokeless ammuni- 
tion, the Remington Co., as a result of their 
experience, decided that a rifle with two 
locking lugs would be unsafe when adapted 
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for such ammunition. And they didn’t stop 
with one additional lug, but added two, mak- 
ing four in all, two on the bolt head and 
two to the rear. The foreign firms have 
been trailing along, putting out arms bored 
for high-power cartridges, with only two 
locking lugs on the bolt. The Mannlicher 
has two on the bolt head. The Mauser and 
the New Springfield have three, two on the 
bolt head and a small one to the rear. In 
the vital consideration of safety, it is ob- 
v.ous that the Remington Co. was just about 
fifteen years ahead of the foreign makers. 
The Remington-Lee is the only bolt action 
arm I would feel safe behind when using 
any of the several cartridges of extreme 
high power in general use today. As to the 
location of lugs or locking bolt (as in 1895 
Winchester), it makes little material dif- 
ference, if other things are as they should 
be, whether placed at the head of the bolt or 
to the rear, it will support as much in one 
place as in the other. However, if placed 
to the rear, any play or looseness of that 
part of the bolt lying between it and the 
cartridge would tend to increase the strain; 
or, if that part of the bolt were of insuffi- 
cient strength or defective, it might bend or 
buckle under the strain. If anyone thinks 
the breech bolt of an 1895 Winchester is 
likely to buckle through any fair means, he 
has another think coming. Look at the size 
and weight of it! And it is wedged tightly 
up against the base of the cartridge by the 
bevel faces of the locking bolt in the closing 
movement, and is supported on both sides 
by the walls of the receiver. 

Brother Brooks lays particular stress on 
the finish and “general beauty” of the Mau- 
ser and Mannlicher. I know they are finely 
finished, and that the fitting of the wood to 
the metal parts in a Sauer Mauser is perfect, 
but it certainly requires no little elasticity 
of imagination to discern anything very 
handsome or beautiful in the outline or form 
of them. Take, for instance, a Mauser type 
produced by one of the most noted English 
makers, retailing in this country at above 
$200. The action is the typical Mauser, 
made in the German factories and imported 
by the English maker. Yet the top of the 
action is so irregular and cut up, there being 
four different levels, that, when sighting it’s 
like looking over a relief map of British 
Columbia, or up the terraced slopes of Cu- 
lebra cut. 

Brother Brooks tells us that the crescent- 
shaped butt-plate of the 1895 Winchester 
makes the recoil more noticeable. If he will 
look in the Winchester catalog he will find 
that the purchaser has the option of the 
shotgun butt without extra charge 

He says: “Sand, dirt, rust, ete., will not 
clog the bolt action to any such degree as 
it would the lever action.” Tell us again! 
As to this, there is one point, at least, 
strongly in favor of the lever gun—when the 
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action is open—the breech end of the barrel 
is in plain view. How about a bolt gun? 
The bolt head chamber of the bolt gun is a 
favorite retreat for dirt, powder. residue, 
etc., and when it gets in there it’s about 
as hard to remove as it would be for you to 
fill your own teeth satisfactorily. 

He says: “Repairs can be made with no 
tools other than the bare hands to the bolt 
action rifle.’ What! Repairs never needed 
for a bolt action rifle! Some bolt gun users 
might do it, but it would appear difficult 
to make a new bolt or action with only the 
“bare hands,” in case of a blow-up. 

Much has been said by the bolt action ad- 
vocates as to the big bags of game secured 
in Africa by users of the bolt type. Why 
should that be taken as evidence of bolt- 
type superiority? Have not as big bags 
been made with the lever type? Isn’t the 
size of the game bag chiefly dependent on 
the abundance or scarcity of the game en- 
countered? Judging from reports of reliable 
authorities, game in some parts of Africa is 
almost as numerous as the buffalo formerly 
were on the plains of this country, thousands 
of head being in sight at times. A sports- 
man may lose many head of the non-danger- 
ous game which he attempted to secure, yet 
have little difficulty in rolling up an enor- 
mous bag under such conditions. Fifty or 
more buffalo have been killed in this coun- 
try in a single day with a single-shot rifle. 
Again, if you notice, the majority of the 
users of the bolt action arm are backed up 
or supported by another hunter when they 
go up against the dangerous in Africa. How 
different are the conditions where no less 
than 95 per cent of the sporting fraternity 
hunt! In many cases, the sportsman has 
but a single opportunity offered during a 
hunt, and, if he is at all desirous of success, 
he is certainly making a grave mistake in 
overlooking such a vital point as speed of 
fire. Just twice as many motions are neces- 
sary-in operating a bolt gun as are required 
for the lever, while the motions of the latter 
are simpler. The fewer and simpler the mo- 
tions required, the more time and attention 
can be given to the essential movements of 
aiming and firing. 

The closing paragraph of the account of 
an African trip, contributed by an American 
hunter to a contemporary magazine, is sig- 
nificant: “The English in Africa pretend 
to have a very slight regard for American 
firearms. They pay four times as much for 
an English rifle as I did for my automatic, 
so it pleased me to see one of our guides 
pick up my gun whenever he had a chance, 
in preference to his Mauser—and come back 
with more game every time.” His arm was 
an automatic. Many, however, prefer the 
lever gun. 

Brother Brooks accuses the lever action 
advocates of “misrepresentation of the bolt 
action rifle’s speed possibilities to “‘becloud’ 


the issue.” The “issue” being that the lever 
action men “are aware, in nearly all cases. 
that the lever action rifle is incapable of 
standing the pounding and strain of the tre- 
mendously powerful ammunition which is 
now being used by sportsmen very exten- 
sively.” Could he have made any statement 
more preposterous than this, after what has 
developed during this controversy? Jf con- 
clusively proving that the lever action can 
be operated twice as fast as the bolt, is 
“misrepresentation,” then [I suppose the 
lever advocates are guilty of the charge. 
And as to whether the lever action is safe 
for high-power ammunition, there should not 
be the trace of a doubt in the mind of any- 
one who thinks, or thinks he thinks, and has 
followed up the discussion—insofar as any 
tangible evidence has been produced to show 
that it is not. This ammunition has been 
used in the 1895 Winchester for the past 
nine years, and not a single blow-up with 
this arm has come to light, while numerous 
authentic cases have been presented of va- 
rious bolt action rifles developing vital 
weaknesses. Did not the United States Ord- 
nance Board test the 1895 Winchester with 
cartridges giving a pressure of 70,000 pounds 
per square inch, and report that “the arm 
withstood these tests very satisfactorily”? 
They tested the Winchester at 70,000 pounds 
pressure and the Mauser and Krag at 52,000 
pounds. The ammunition used at Camp 
Perry gave pressures of from 45,000 to 54.000 
pounds per square inch, and several bolts 
were broken in the New Springfield. 
Brother Brooks quotes Lieutenant Whelen 
as saying that the cause of these bolts 
breaking was the cutting of sections off the 
mainsprings of their rifles by some of the 
contestants in order to :educe the trigger 
pull. It is a little bit hard to see how 
weakening the mainspring would cause the 
bolt to give way. The mainspring doesn’t 
support the bolt. 

Brother Brooks speaks of the high-grade 
private gunsmiths making a living working 
over New Springfields, ete., etc., for their 
many customers. The “etc., etc.,” is a large 
part of their business, working over New 
Springfields is the rest, and all the rifles the 
high-grade private gunsmiths of the country 
eould make over in a decade would not 
equal 1 per cent of the total number of lever 
arms in use today. 

Brother Brooks says he wishes to be fair 
in his treatment of the lever action. rifles. 
In view of the concrete evidence and con- 
clusive proof advanced by the lever action 
advocates in support of their side of the 
question, much of which Brother Brooks re- 
fuses to acknowledge in his article, and at- 
tempts to obscure by “beating about the 
bush” and haggling over a lot of stuff 
wholly immaterial to the point at issue, his 
article can hardly be said to savor of fair- 
ness. He accuses the lever men of making 





























“unfair remarks” regarding the bolt gun. 
Cold, hard, pregnant facts can only appear 
as “unfair remarks” to those who are unin- 
itiated or prejudiced. 

I wish toe be fair in my treatment of the 
bolt arms, and feel that [ am. I have a de 
luxe quality bolt rifle of domestic make 
which I wouldn’t swap for any other make 
of this type in the world today. Have also 
a de luxe lever action. Anyone would, in- 
deed, be of extreme bias who, being familiar 
with both types, could not see some good 
points in the bolt gun; and I feel—and pos- 
sibly there are others of the same mind— 
that I would be willing to hand over the 
“hubless wheels” and, in addition, if neces- 
sary, would almost be willing to walk bare- 
foot a distance equal to that betwixt the 
Golden Gate and Hell Gate to secure an arm 
combining the good features of both types. 
But we cannot get such an arm, and never 
will, so must make our choice what we con- 
sider is the lesser of the two evils. 

Every sportsman realizes the importance, 
particularly if the hunting trip be 1 long and 
expensive one, of selecting the “right gun.” 
I have aimed to view it from every conceiv- 
able angle, have tried to make myself think 
the bolt gun was the one, but the merits 
of the lever type are too glaringly apparent. 
They will not down. When ready to start 
on a big-game pilgrimage, I look at the bolt 
gun in the cabinet, reach for the lever gun— 
and go on my way rejoicing. I have never 
yet had occasion to regret not taking the 
bolt gun, and have carried the lever gun 
for days and weeks of almost incessant rain, 
in regions thousands of miles from home 
and hundreds of miles from a gunsmith, 
and it can be said to be in “new” condition, 
inside and out. Possibly a little less labor 
would have been required to keep a bolt 
arm in the same condition, but you have to 
expend considerable energy and time on 
any type of arm if you expect to get the 
maximum of service and satisfaction from 
it. The bolt action advocate so continually 
harp on the superiority of the bolt gun in 
the wilderness, or in localities remote from 
a repair shop, that one who has never had 
experience with the lever type might be jus- 
tified in thinking that as soon as a sports- 
man with a lever arm came in sight of a 
shade tree it would commence to shoot pins, 
bolts, screws, etc., a la “riled” porcupine; 
or that the user of the lever type could 
leave no plainer trail in his wanderings 
through the wilderness than that of the re- 
fined steel rifle parts scattered in his wake. 

In addition to the slow speed of fire of 
the bolt type, you are eternally up against 
the possibility of the bolt getting turned 
slightly upward when the safety is “off,” 
especially when pushing through thick 
growth, thus causing a misfire to result if 
the trigg@r is pulled with the bolt in this 
position. On some bolt guns the knob turns 
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down close to the stock, which obviateg this 
fault somewhat, but decreases the speed of 
fire, which is slow enough at best. The 
more nearly horizontal the knob stands the 
faster the bolt can be operated. 

My lever arm is finely finished and has a 
special barrel; but I would feel that my 
chances of success in the hunting field were 
considerably greater when using a lever ac- 
tion stock model of regular specifications 
throughout than with my de luxe bolt gun, 
which has four locking lugs and is perfectly 
safe and in other important features com- 
pares favorably with any foreign arm. Most 
any make or type of arm has its “talking 
points.” But it takes more than balance, 
fitting, finish, method of attaching sights, 
shape of butt-plate, flush magazine or other 
such comparatively trivial and minor fea- 
tures to “cop the bacon.” 

I cannot say that the American arms can- 
not be considerably improved as to minor 
details. They are far from perfect. And I 
cannot say that the 1895 Winchester, my 
favorite, is not, in a way, pretty much of 
a mechanical monstrosity; nor will I say 
that the American makers, in view of their 
ultra prosperous condition, have in the past 
been as considerate of the requests and sug- 
gestions of sportsmen in some instances as 
they might have been. 

But, gentle reader, whenever any individ- 
ual tries to tell you, either by word of mouth 
or through the medium of printer’s ink, that 
any evidence has thus far been produced in 
this controversy, that should cause the 
slightest doubt as to the safety of the highly 
popular 1895 Winchester, with any cartridge 
for which it is now adapted: that it cannot 
be said to have been thoroughly tested out; 
that any tangible evidence has been pro- 
duced to show that two-lug and three-lug 
bolt actions—in practical conformity with 
the New Springfield—are as strong or 
stronger than the Winchester; that a single 
case of an 1895 Winchester blowing out at 
the breech has thus far come to light; that 
the “New Ross” and other bolt actions have 
not blown out; that bolts in the New Spring- 
field have not given way; that there is any 
reason for considering the bolt type as safe 
as the 1895 Winchester; that the Winches- 
ter cannot be fired fully twice as fast as 
the bolt type; that it is not as handsome or 
graceful in outline as the bolt type; that 
the lever is not as popular as the bolt type; 
that the majority of successful hunters use 
the bolt type; that a sportsman’s chances 
of success in the hunting field and wilder- 
ness are greater when using the tolt type: 
that the use of the bolt type by armies is 
prima facie evidence of its superiority as a 
sporting arm; that the requirements of mili- 
tary and sporting arms are identical; that 
continuous sustained speed of fire is as 
much, or more, importance from a sporting 
viewpoint as the speed with which the first 
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magazine can be emptied; that a high speed 
of fire to the extent of the first magazine 
full is, from a sporting viewpoint, not of 
vital importance—when anyone tries to 
“dope” you with such flubdub, buncombe 
and tommyrot, you should—if you have at 
all closely followed the discussion—only con- 
sider it an insult to your intelligence. Tell 
him to go chase himself. 

Could more convincing and conclusive evi- 
dence as to the popularity and desirability 
of the lever arm be had than to run back 
over the copies of the leading sporting mag- 
azines for a considerable period, and note 
how regularly and conspicuously this type, 
particularly the 1895 Winchester, looms up 
in the photographs illustrating the records 
of successful hunts? By comparison, the 
bolt type appears about as frequently as 
“Chink” laundries on the River Shannon It 
cannot be disputed that a large number of 
bolt actions are carried into the woods each 
season; therefore, isn’t it significant that 
they appear so rarely in the illustrations of 
successful hunts? 

It is not for me to decide the question 


for anyone.  I’ll have no less to eat, no less 
to drink, no less to wear, if another arm of 
either type is never made nor sold. I have 
stated how I came to decide for myself in 
favor of the lever arm years ago, and have 
also stated many other things which have 
since tended to strengthen my conviction 
that I decided the question aright. If 
bringing home the “bacon” is the chief con- 
sideration, my opinion is, take a lever arm, 
or, if you prefer it, an automatic, adapted 
for a cartridge of a power fully up to the 
maximum of the work it is expected to do, 
and the bigger the bore the better, provided 
too much is not sacrificed in the way of 
sectional density in the projectile. Also, do 
not rely too strongly on that energy of pro- 
jectile which is expressed in figures of theo- 
retical foot pounds. The vitality of the for- 
est denizens very frequently gives such fig- 
ures the lie. 

No doubt it is well that the controversy 
is about to be relegated to a comfortable 
oblivion, as there are very few expressions 
in the English language which have not 
been worried to death in its discussion. 

Texas. 


Defining the Line Between Military and Hunting Rifles 


F. M. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading over the 
various opinions of gentlemen on the rela- 
tive merits of the bolt and lever action, it 
has occurred to me that many who write in 
regard to the bolt and lever actions have a 
great deal of catalogue information and are 
short on experience. I have always be- 
lieved that experience probably alone is a 
much better teacher than anything else. We 
read the articles largely composed of tables, 
foot-pounds, velocity, recoil and general bal- 
listic, but after we get through with all of 
this expert testimony and get into the big- 
game field, we find technicalities and bal- 
listics thrown to the wind, even the official 
recommendations of the United States gov- 
ernment cast aside with impunity. 

This should not seem strange to a man 
of experience when it is an absolute fact 
that what seems necessary for military ri- 
fles is not necessary for game rifles and 
vice versa. The bolt action camp would 
startle us with a great mass of statistics 
purporting to show the strength of the bolt 
action; how it will stand under thousands 
of rounds of continuous firing; even trying 
to show the bolt action faster than the 
lever. What constitutes a bolt action gun 
constitutes a military gun. We all should 
know this. On the other hand, a lever ac- 
tion rifle is intended to hunt with and is, 
to my mind, far superior to the bolt for the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

Let us analyze the two types of rifle as 


Bivin. 


regards hunting. The bolt action military 
rifle and those built in a sporting model are 
primarily intended for one class of work, 
while the lever action is for an altogether 
different purpose. The sporting bolt action 
rifles that we read so much about have been 
manufactured solely to gratify the whims of 
a class of people who believe that nothing 
under the sun is any good unless it is made 
in the “old sod.” We find these cranks in 
all walks of life. No matter what the com- 
modity is, they always lean toward the for- 
eign product instead of considering that 
they can get just as much for their money 
in this country as any other. [ have no axe 
to grind for those who thus believe, but the 
face of it seems to me entirely out of line 
from the standpoint of a practical hunter 
and woodsman who knows what various ri- 
fles will and will not do. 

One bolt enthusiast says that the action 
of the Mauser will stand more sand in it 
than the actions of American make. Some 
one please tell us if any rifle, regardless of 
action or make, will stand all of this sand 
in it and work properly. Rifles and revol- 
vers are not going to work properly if they 
are not kept clean, regardless of action. I 
do not consider it a test of a rifle to fill 
it up with sand in order to see just what 
amount of sand it will stand without clog- 
ging the action. I know of no instances 
where practical hunters have put their ri- 
fles to such tests, or anyone, in fact. I have 














read about “sand and fire” tests until I feel 
like taking to the woods in disgust. As for 
killing power, we will all agree that either 
has the killing power and will bring down 
any game. I have never heard of a test 
being made on game where thousands of 
rounds of sustained fire has been necessary. 
We all should feel sorry for the game if 
such were the case. It seems to me that 
the agitation in the bolt action camp is en- 
tirely uncalled for. The strange part of it 
all is that many of these so-called bolt ac- 
tion cranks when they go hunting take the 
good old lever action with them although 
they will say they think the bolt the best. 
They would have us believe that the .30 
U. S. G., either Model ’03 or ’06 is a better 
killer at 100 yards than the .50-110 H. V.; 
that the famous 8mm—this 4,500-yard range 
rifle—is better suited for game _ shooting 
than American rifles; likewise the Ross 
.280. However, if they were face to face 
with a big bear they would unquestionably 
decide in favor of the .50-110, and it would 
not take them long to make their choice, 
either. I am not going on record as advo- 
cating the .50-110, but I will say that the 
majority of game killed in this country is 
killed under the 250-yard mark. Having for- 
merly been a ‘“‘big-bore crank,’ the advent 
of the small-bore, high-power brought me 
face to face with the problem how to reduce 
the cost of ammunition, the weight of my 
equipment and make my semi-annual jour- 
ney into the mountains more comfortable 
and less expensive. [ still cling to the good 
old .50-110 in remembrance of its good 
work, although at present using the .303 
Savage, which I have found sufficiently 
powerful for any game in this country. 
There is one thing I will say about this 
50-110. I have shot thousands of rounds 
of black and smokeless powder in it, and 
I never yet hit anything, regardless of size, 
but what it went down and out either with 
black or smokeless powder. You fellows 
who are Mauser and .30 UV. S. G. cranks, 
tell us if either of these famous rifles have 
more killing power. Don’t tell us what the 
catalogue says. Tell us your experience if you 
have had it, or else do not make compari- 
sons. Regardless of Jeffries double elephant 
rifles or any other kind, this .50-110 will kill 
any game in the world today, and has al- 
ways given good satisfaction, whether it be 
in Africa or the United States. 

I discarded this beautiful old rifle solely 
on account of the weight and cost of high- 
power ammunition—not because it did not 
have the smash, and it may not be out of 
place to say that I prized it too highly to 
attempt to make “sand or fire” tests in 
order to determine just how much the ac- 
tion would stand without clogging or how 
much [| could mutilate it and still have it in 
shooting order. Also, I never found it nec- 
essary when using this rifle to test it with 
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sustained fire on game. I pity the game 
had I done so. I consider the Model ’86 
in the Winchester absolutely the best rifle 
they ever put out, and superior in every 
way to the Model 1895. It would seem use- 
less to ge into the details as they have 
been published often and are too well known 
to need comment. 

Rifles that have a range of 4,500 yards 
while of great value in war, are practically 
useless and dangerous for hunting purposes 
—that is, if you have any regard for stock 
or the homesteader living in the next 
county. I will say before going further, 
that I have a beautiful specimen of the 
Sauer-Mauser, and a nice price it cost, also. 
I could have secured just as well finished 
product in this country had I been willing 
to come across with the money, but I had 
the “bug” and invested, much to the dis- 
gust of my pocketbook. Had I been willing 
at that time to have invested $100 with the 
Savage Arms Company or any other Amer- 
ican firm, ™ could probably have gotten as 
good if not better finish and some engrav- 
ing thrown in and equally as good steel, 
and the inside of the barrel polished as 
well or better. Many experts tell us about 
these foreign rifles, not considering that the 
majority of sportsmen do not desire to in- 
vest so much money when American-made 
rifles can be purchased for from $20 to $25, 
and even as low as $14.20, that will answer 
the purpose. Did anyone ever prove to the 
riflemen that these American products cost- 
ing less money were not as accurate as the 
foreign product? Can they say that they 
will not kill as well? If great range is 
wanted, can’t this whim be gratified in 
America without resort to the Mauser or 
the Ross. Who wants to pay $70 for a 
Ross? Who wants to pay nearly 10 cents 
each for the cartridges? Who wants to be 
placed in the position that he cannot for 
love or money buy ammunition for his rifle 
in any small Western town, forcing him to 
pay express and suffer delay in ordering 
from distant points. 

I say the bolt action men have failed in any 
way to show through their experts wherein 
the bolt action is better suited for hunting 
than the leveraction. They failed signally to 
prove it faster; they have failed to prove 
it a better killer or to show why it is even 
as good a rifle for hunting purposes, all 
things considered. They have proved it 
well adapted to military purposes and the 
strongest for this kind of work. What bear- 
ing has this on a hunting rifle? 

I have at last decided on the .303 Savage 
because [| find that it has enough range, 
enough killing power; is the most symmet- 
rical, and I consider for the money asked, 
is the greatest investment. They tell us it 
is not in it with the .30-40 and adduce tes- 
timony in foot-pounds, velocity, etc. How- 
ever, the rifle is sufficiently powerful to 
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make a hole the size of a .45-90 and bleed 
the game Wwell—a hole slightly larger than 
the .30-40 soft-nose at less cost for ammuni- 
tion. The bullet in the .303 is uniform in 
expansion, something not found on all 
small-bore high-power arms. The inside of 
the barrel is highly polished, and if the 
common grade does not suit you, the com- 
pany will make up anything special at less 
cost than you can get as good for in the for- 
eign product. The hammerless feature of 
this rifle, the indicator showing the number 
of cartridges in the magazine and the gen- 
eral outlines of the rifle place it in a class 
by itself, all things considered. 

I do not now and never have claimed that 
bolt action rifles would not answer for hunt- 
ing purposes, neither have I claimed that 
they were not good killers, but I do claim 
that owing to the high price and the fact 
that they are distinctly military weapons, 
they are not in any way essential to the out- 
fit of a hunter. 

I read with great interest the articles of 
Lieut. Townsend Whelen and E. C. Cross- 
man, and while I regard them both as ex- 
perts, I have no hesitancy in saying that I 
would take the advice and experience of a 
man like Ashley A. Haines, who has lived 
in the woods practically all of his life and 
has probably killed more game than either 
of these gentlemen or both of them put to- 
gether. I claim that while such articles are 
exceedingly interesting, it must be remem- 
bered that a man like Mr. Haines, who has 
hunted all of his life and lived in the woods 


all of his life probably knows the effect of 
certain bullets on game better than either 
of these experts. 

I unquestionably place Mr. Haines at the 
head of the present generation of writers on 
rifles. It is a great deal easier for riflemen 
to sit in an office and write about the bolt 
action and its merits over the lever action 
than it is to prove their assertions by actual 
experience. 

I will say in conclusion that I believe the 
man who has lived in the woods all of his 
life and has had use for a rifle every day in 
the year is more qualified to pass judgment 
on them than an army of experts with their 
technicalities. The fact that the United 
States adopted the New Springfield has no 
bearing upon the qualifications of that arm 
for hunting purposes. The same applies to 
the German Mauser. I will say tbat I con- 
sider the Mauser the best military rifle on 
earth, but this has no bearing whatever on 
a hunting arm. 

If a cartridge is desired better than the 
8mm it may be found right here in America 
in the Model 1895 Winchester .35 caliber, 
although I am not in love with this model. 

To those wishing a good all-around rifle, 
I can do no more than to refer them to the 
.303 Savage. I have passed up automatic 
rifles, believing it impossible for one of 
them to give the service that a good lever 
action will. I do not believe that a sliding 
barrel can possibly hold its accuracy year 
after year like a stationary barrel can. 

Montana. 


Crossman Replies to Newton 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am not concerned 
in the dispute between Mr. Charles Newton 
and Lieut. Townsend Whelen, except indi- 
rectly as one of those preferring the bolt 
action rifle. I am concerned in deliberate 
attempts to mislead the public, and hereby 
characterize as such Mr. Newton’s state- 
ment to the effect that the 35 W. C. F. 
cartridge gives a breech pressure of 50,000 
pounds to the square inch, and that the .405 
gives the same pressure. 

Second, I hereby characterize as an at- 
tempt to mislead the public his reference to 
the Mauser tests of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. I shall endeavor to prove my point 
beyond the gentleman’s usual ability to 
squirm out of a tight place. 

First, the .35 W. C. F. cartridge does not 
give within 8,000 pounds of the pressure 
stated by Mr. Newton, being within 42,000 
pounds. This cartridge was tested in my 
presence in January, and four rounds gave 
precisely the same results, pressures under 
42,000 pounds. The cartridges were made 
by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. and 
are loaded with 51 grains of W. A. or sim- 
ilar powder, a bullet of 258 grains weight. 


The remainder of the box is in my posses- 
sion and will be turned over to anyone de- 
siring to investigate. 

The pressure gun on which this test was 
made registered just 40,000 pounds, but as 
by this system it showed the Springfield 
pressure as about 1,500 pounds lower than 
the Frankford figures, I have added 2,000 
pounds to the obtained figure to be on the 
safe side. 

The .405 cartridge was not tested, but I 
hereby place myself on record as stating 
from an examination of the load the bullet 
and the make-up of the cartridge that this 
does not develop 50,000 pounds pressure. 

The pressure of the .35 cartridge on the 
action of the Model 1895 rifle is no more of 
a test of its strength than is the pressure 
of the .30-40. The .35 case at the base— 
by which the pressure on the bolt head is 
regulated—measures .455 inch across. The 
.405 measures .460 inch, practically the 
same thing. The .30-40 measures .460 inch. 

The area of the case measuring .460 inch 
in diameter is .165 inch. If the chamber 
pressure is 42,000 pounds the actual thrust 
on the bolt head is .165 inch times 42,000 














pounds, the pressure for each square inch; 
result, a bolt head thrust of 6,930 pounds. 
This thrust is exerted only if the case or 
the chamber is oiled. If both are dry, as 
they would be used, normally, the thrust is 
less by at least 1,000 pounds, due to the 
clinging of the case to the sides of the 
chamber. 

Thus we have the actual maximum pos- 
sible thrust given on the bolt head by the 
.405 cartridge, 6,930 pounds. The .35 is 
about the same diameter, a trifle smaller, 
in fact, but we’ll let it go also as 6,930 
pounds. 

The .30-40, an old type of cartridge, giv- 
ing pressures that are comparatively low, 
when investigating modern cartridges of 
the 1906 and Ross .280 type, gives a thrust 
on the bolt head of 6,270 pounds. Thus the 
enormous strength of the Model 1895 action 
is thoroughly demonstrated, because it 
stands a working pressure on the bolt head 
of 660 pounds greater than the .30-40, which 
a good piece of wire will stand without 
breaking. 

The Springfield has a working pressure 
on the bolt head of 8,700 pounds. The 
Springfield, due to the general use of mo- 
bilelubricant on the cartridges, is used with 
what amounts to an oiled chamber and the 
full thrust of 8,700 pounds is taken through- 
out hundreds of rounds. In spite of this we 
have a dozen authenticated instances of 
Springfield lugs cracking off, due to the 
steel of which the bolt is made, being too 
hard. As the Model 1895 is as soft as putty, 
in comparison with the Springfield, it does 
not break, it merely sets back and works 
hard and gets shaky and wears out. 

The Ross, for comparison, develops a 
working pressure on the bolt head of 11,000 
pounds and the proof case develops 14,000 
pounds pressure on the bolt, double the 
maximum given by the .405. Sure the 
strength of this 1895 action is proved be- 
yond doubt—until one goes into the figures 
a trifle. 

The Springfield has been used exclusively 
by the troops of this country since 1906, 
nearly six years. _ The rifle has fired at 
least ten million rounds a year—the true 
figure is probably far higher than this. It 
is used with oiled cases, developing the full 
possible thrust on the bolt head. 

Let Mr. N. say how many Model 1895 ri- 
fles have been sold for the 1906 cartridge; 
how many are taken afield annually, 
whether mobilelubricant is used generally 
by hunters, and whether he thinks 100,000 
rounds are fired annually through this rifle, 
with the 1906 cartridge. I take the liberty 
of doubting it. The arm is for sport, pure 


and simple; the musket for this cartridge 
is as rare in the hands of target men as is 
the Portuguese Kropatschek. Yet, we are 
told that this arm has demonstrated its 
strength beyond peradventure—when the 
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Springfield has been fired, at a fair esti- 
mate, 200 times to one for the Winchester. 


Facts surely are wondrous things. At least 
500,000 Springfields have been made. 

Now we come to the Mauser. Either Mr. 
Newton is deliberately trying to deceive the 
public, or else he does not know enough 
about his subject to discuss it in print. 

The Mauser, of which he so glibly writes, 
is the Belgian Mauser, Model of 1888, one of 
the oldest and poorest types of bolt guns, 
and no more like the present Mauser or 
like the Springfield or like the Ross than 
the muzzle loader is like the lever gun. It 
was weak in its design and had a very weak 
extractor—precisely like that of the present 
model of 1895 Winchester. 

The facts were plainly set forth in the 
report of the Ordnance Department, and 
there is no excuse for not knowing them. 
Nor does the writer doubt that Mr. Newton 
does know the true facts in the case. 

We do not insist on the 1895 Winchester, 
tested by the Ordnance Department, being 
taken as the present-day arm. If it has been 
changed for the better, let its friends say 
so, and say how the changes were made. 

The bolt gun has been consistently im- 
proved through the last twenty years; the 
lever gun has stood still, which is precisely 
the point that we have been hammering 
upon through the pages of the sporting mag- 
azines. 

Let Mr. N. say plainly, not covering up 
his ideas through a flock of three thousand 
words, whether or not the rifle to which he 
refers is the Belgian Mauser, Model 1888 
or 1889. Let him say whether or not it is 
as good an arm as the present Mauser and 
whether he considers it fully as good as the 
present bolt guns. 

The bolt action question is not regarding 
bolt guns of past days, nor yet lever guns 
of past days. It is as to whether the pres- 
ent-day bolt gun, obtainable by the sports- 
man is or is not superior to the only lever 
gun obtainable for high-power cartridges of 
the .30-40, 1906, Ross type. The sole reason 
for referring to the test of the 1895 Win- 
chester is because the arm of the present 
day is essentially, almost detail for detail, 
the arm tried out by our Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Newton, in the pages of Arms and 
the Man for December 28th, exhorts Lieu- 
tenant Whelen and me as follows: “May I 
ask of them at the outset, one small favor, 
namely, take their text and stick to it? 
First determine what the issues really are, 
then discuss those issues. By so doing 
much unnecessary waste of space may be 
avoided.” 

Mr. Newton is hereby asked to take his 
own medicine and to read over his own 
works before replying to this letter. Inas- 
much as he took some 2,000 words, rambling 
from antelope shooting, the fall of bullets, 
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his lack of experience in the game field and 
his lack of experience with hunting rifles, 
to reply to a concise invitation to a shooting 
match, it is to be feared that he does not 
always practice what he preaches—namely, 
this “sticking to one’s text.” 

In this instance his text is, whether or 
not the .85 and the .405 cartridges develop 
50,000 pounds breech pressure. Whether or 
not he deliberately printed the report of 
the Ordnance Department on a Mauser rifle 
of the oldest vintage, expecting the general 
public to swallow it as a report on the form 
used in the present day—twenty-two years 
after the appearance of the model on which 
the Ordnance Department report was made. 

I hereby state that the .405 W. C. F. and 
the .35 W. C. F. cartridges do not develop 
50,000 pounds pressure. I am prepared to 
print the affidavits of those making the 
tests for me if it becomes necessary—the 
affidavits, not of amateur experimenting at- 
torneys, not of writers, not even of army of- 
ficers, but of men whose business it is to 
take pressures with a pressure gun and who 


care nothing for either side of the dispute. 

And closing, stopping for a moment to 
call attention to Mr. Newton’s entirely char- 
acteristic slur in his attack on Lieutenant 
Whelen: “Lieutenant Whelen is no Cross- 
man or Brooks——,” I hereby remark that 
Mr. Newton omitted a third name from his 
list of those not in the class of the Lieu- 
tenant—namely, Charles Newton, without 
the experience of having seen a single head 
of game in his life, outside woodchucks; 
without the record of having fired a single 
quick second shot through a repeater prior 
to September, 1911, and yet a most talented 
and versatile writer on sporting arms of all 
sorts. 

Having called his attention to his little 
omission, and assuring him that perhaps a 
record of fifteen head of big game with my 
Ross alone—bear, deer, caribou and goats— 
might put me into hailing distance of his 
own exalted class, I await his explanation 
for the sudden jump of the .35 cartridge 
from 42,000 to 50,000 pounds. 

EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 


Some “Hurry-Up” Lever Swinging 


Before it was announced that the bolt- 
lever controversy would be reopened with 
the April number, I had fully decided not 
to be a participant in the discussion. There 
were several reasons for my arriving at this 
decision. None of them need be mentioned 
here. Due to these reasons IT have in mind, 
however, I shall abide by my above-men- 
tioned resolve and leave the threshing-out 
of this subject to others who may champion 
the cause of their respective favorites—the 
bolt and lever guns. 

Three times in past numbers of Outdoor 
Life I have been guilty of reporting some 
speed trials of lever action Winchester ri- 
fles, the “tone” in which these reports were 
handed to the public proving rather objec- 
tionable to a few. To avoid any objection- 
able features of this nature creeping into 
this brief note, it shall be my chief en- 
deavor to steer clear of sarcasm or anything 
that might be construed as having a contro- 
versial tinge. The report of some recent 
rapid fire tests will follow, written by the 
gentleman who manipulated the levers of 
the Winchesters which figure in the narra- 
tive—Mr. Lindsay C. Elliott of Carbon, AI- 
berta, Canada. Being in the immediate vi- 
cinity when the levers were being swung, 
he should be considered a bit better qual- 
ified to report the results than one some 
hundreds of miles distant. It would, how- 
ever, have been one of the most enjoyable 
events of my life to have been present with 
others who witnessed the little “hustling 
match” and thereby had the pleasure of re- 
porting such an interesting event. 

The readers may remember that I have 





stated that I believed, with practice, the 
time for five shots with the lever guns 
could be brought as low as 2 seconds (I re- 
ferred to lever guns with heavy recoil when 
making this statement) while Jay, my 
brother, and I made the statement to some 
of our friends immediately after the trials 
reported in my October (1911) article that 
the time could probably be brought under 2 
seconds by the right man using the heavy 
recoiling lever action Winchesters. Jay has 
made no trials since those reported for Oc- 
tober, while I have made none since the 
four trials narrated in the January number 
of Outdoor Life, excepting the firing of five 
5-shot strings with the .30-40 Winchester, 
using full-charge U. M. C. cartridges, the 
time being 2 4-5, 2 3-5, 2 2-5, 2 2-5 and 2 2-5 
seconds. The grouping was good, but when 
compared with the work-of Mr. Elliott, the 
time and some of the groups seem poor. 
That Jay and I were right in believing 
the time for the five shots with a lever gun 
with heavy recoil could be brought as low 
as 2 seconds or lower will be at once ap- 
parent to those who will read of the results 
of Mr. Elliott’s trials, the time actually con- 
sumed in firing the forty-five shots from 
four different Winchesters being 18 2-5 sec- 
onds. From the results of Mr. Elliott’s 
trials I imagine that I would just a bit 
sooner tread on his coat tail if compelled to 
enter a “tight corner” than that of nearly 
any other, it being understood, of course, 
that he would pack a lever action Winches- 
ter and, if necessity demanded, swing it to 
the limit. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
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By Lindsay C. Elliott. 


Having noted the discussion in Outdoor 
Life and other publications concerning the 
relative speed of the bolt and lever action 
rifles, I thought possibly it would be no sin 
to let the readers of Outdoor Life know 
what I thought of the proposition. I own 
a Ross as well as a Winchester, and so I 
consider that, perhaps, I should know a lit- 
tle at least of the speed possibilitics of both 
types. I am not posing as one competent 
to judge the merits of the bolt action as 
some who have, through years of practice, 
been able to surprise the most of us with 
their “doings” in the shape of fast shooting. 
I did not test my Ross out as I understand 
a Los Angeles gentleman is going to, or has 
done this in order to show the editor of 
the Arms and Ammunition Department of 
Outdoor Life that the lever action is not 
such a world beater after all. 

I would have tested out this gun myself 
but I know full well that I cannot get the 
speed out of these guns the maker put in 
them. This same thing applies to all the 
guns [ tested out. The speed limit has not 
been reached, but we are told by an expert 
that five shots in 51% seconds is faster than 
the most of us are in the habit of seeing a 
rifle fired. I would consider a gun I could 
not fire faster than five shots in 5% sec: 
onds a good gun to leave in the kitchen 
when hunting dangerous game. I know one 








Cut No. 1—Time, 2 sec.; distance, 45 ft.; 
strictly off hand, without sling; target, 
10%x8 in.; 3 in. bull; ’95 model Win- 
chester; .303 British caliber; reg- 
ular service ammunition, 


thing, and that is this, that if I couldn’t fire 
any rifle the Winchester company turns out 
with a lever attached to it five times in less 
time than 5% seconds [I would look around 























LINDSAY C. ELLIOTT. 


to see what had been left out of its car- 
cass. 

I have been doing a bit of lever swinging 
for the past few years—not to see how fast 
I could shoot, but to stop a coyote or two 
when in a hurry to vacate a locality where 
the Winchester was in eruption. [I have 
seen a bird or two fall out of the air oc- 
casionally, but this would never have hap- 
pened had it not been for using a gun which 
was geared to a faster gait than five shots 
in 5% seconds. 

Since the claim was made that the bolt 
gun was equal or superior to the lever in 
speed of fire I have been practicing swing- 
ing the lever of my Winchester, using a 
piece of plaster in my room as a target. A 
piece of plaster had fallen off. The room 
is painted a dark red. New plaster has 
taken the place of that which had fallen off, 
but has never been painted over, conse- 
quently this spot makes an excellent aiming 
target. This practice work was with a .32-20 
Winchester carbine, the only lever action 
Winchester I own, and one of the guns 
which figures in some of the shooting to be 
reported below. Never owned a ’95 or ’86 
model in my life. 

Several years ago I wrote to a man who 
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is in the habit of handing something of 
benefit in the way of information to the 
shooting fraternity for pointers on rifle 
shooting, and, if my memory serves me as 
it should, a part of his reply read about as 
follows: 

“In shooting rapidly learn to manipulate 
the lever from the shoulder, three fingers 
through the loop of the lever and open with 
the back of the fingers. You will learn to 
manipulate the lever so quickly that the eye 
cannot follow the hand. After you learn 
this right you will be able to drive the bul- 
lets out of the barrel at a rate that will 
make your friends think you are shooting an 
automatic.” Yes, very good advice, indeed 
at least it seems that way to me. 

But to get back to the speed question, it 
might be proper to state that I swung the 
lever and snapped the action on the ’92 
model a good many times. [ used empty 
shells in the gun—that is there was no pow- 
der in them—just the bullet and the old 








Cut No, 2—Time, 1 4-5 sec.; .303 Winchester; 
same conditions as No, 1, except 2% in. bull. 


primer. [I would have to change these oc- 
casionally, as the primers would become 
dented too much for the firing pin. 

After again reading Mr. Haines’ article in 
October (1911) Outdoor Life, I decided that 
he wasn’t as far off when he said that 2 
seconds should be about right for such 
shooting as one might suppose. I borrowed 
a ’95 model Winchester .303 British caliber 
gun, and used service ammunition in it, 
which is as near around the good old .30-40 
for power and recoil as it can get, and tried 
this out at forty-five feet, target 8x10%4 
inches, timing from report of first shot. 
The first target had a 3-inch bull, while the 
second had a 2%-inch bull. Time for first 
trial, 2 seconds, all hit in a 4-inch circle in 
center of target, three in bull’s eye. Sec- 
ond trial, time, 1 4-5 seconds, one shot in 
bull, all in 6-inch circle in center of target. 

I headed these targets for Outdoor Life, 
but they were too late for the April num- 
ber, I was informed. The editor of the 
Arms and Ammunition department sug- 


Cut No. 3—Time, 2 sec.; .45-90 Winchester; 
full charge black powder cartridges; 
10x12 in. target; no bull; 
other conditions same, 


gested, however, that if I should round up 
a lever gun, peddling some of the nerve- 
shattering and equilibrium-disturbing ele- 
ment and make a few rapid-fire tests with 
it, reporting results for the May number, it 
would likely prove of considerable interest 
to the readers. 

We are to understand that either I or a 


¢ @ 


Cut No, 4—Time, 1 4-5 sec.; .45-90 Winchester; 
black powder cartridges; no bull used. 


military gentleman of some note as a 
writer is on the trail to Errorville. When 
we get up to that 16-foot pounds recoil 
game—well, there’s nothing to it; there’s 

















Cut No. 5—Time, 1 4-5 sec.; same conditions 
as for 3 and 4 except used 3 in. bull. 


not a bit of difference in the speed of fire 
of the two types, etc. Yes, we will see how 
near the truth we are. I suppose if I was 
to tell you that I procured a gun—a Model 
’86 Winchester, .45-90 caliber and used full 
charges of black powder, and that the same 





Cut No. 6—Time, 2 sec.; same conditions as 
for No, 5 


old gun had been out of the factory for fif- 
teen years and never had a cent’s worth of 
repairs on it, and had never needed them, 
and doesn’t yet, it would cause some little 
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surprise. Yes, and that it had never been 
taken apart and cleaned for the fifteen 
years it has seen service. While I would 
be stating facts, I presume I would be called 
a , but never mind. Some of the ex- 
perts would have you believe you should 
not take the gun with such a disgraceful 
name as “Winchester” stamped on it out of 
sight of the wood shed. But there’s no dan. 
ger if it has something like this on its bar 
rel: “Jufferstagtzvertoid” or “Waffeloffan 
onthemarkShermany.” You can pound the 
cows with it and it will be better than ever. 
But the Winchesters; no, sir! Don’t you— 
don’t you, now, or you are not an up-to-the- 
minute man, as they are not reliable and 
are too slow for really expert men. I pre- 
sume [ should be considered as eligible for 
membership in the Annanias Club if I said 
that this same old .45-90 has seen all the 
dust, dirt, heat, cold, wet, abuse and neglect 
in the last fifteen years of its life that any 





Cut No. 7—Time for 10 shots, 4 3-5 sec.: 
.44-40 Winchester H. V. cartridges; 
no bull; 10x12 in, target. 


gun could possibly get. And to sling in on 
top of that the fact that the old gentleman 
is able to shoot, and this at a gait faster 
than “most of us” are in the habit of seeing 
a rifle fired. Anyway, here’s what the old 
fellow did on March 9, 1912: 

On that date I shot four 5-shot strings 
at the 10x12-inch target at forty-five feet. 
First two targets shot at were without bull; 
last two targets for this gun had 3-inch bull. 
Time from report of first shot until report 
of fifth shot. Full charge black powder 
cartridges. (Was there any smoke? If it 
hadn’t been for a slight wind I wouldn’t 
have seen the target some of the time). 

Time for first trial, 2 seconds; all shots in 
6-inch circle, slightly high on target. Time 
for second trial, 1 4-5 seconds; all shots in 
84-inch circle in center of target. Third 
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trial, time, 1 4-5 seconds; three in bull; all 
in 4-inch circle. Fourth trial, time, 2 sec- 
onds; three in bull; all in 5%-inch circle. 
The same day, having a gun here to be 
cleaned up, I fired one 10-shot string with 
the ’92 model Winchester .44-40 using H. V. 
cartridges. Time from word “Fire!” gun 
held at side until word was given, when 
time commenced. Time for the ten shots, 
4 3-5 seconds, all shots in 8%-inch circle, 
group low on target. With ’92 model .32-20 
carbine, same day, fired one 5-shot string 
in 1 2-5 seconds. Two of these shots struck 
3-inch bull, all five on 10x12 target in 5%4- 


Cut No, 8—Time, 1 2-5 sec.: .32-20 Winches- 
ter; black powder; 10x12 in. target; 
3 in, bull, 


inch circle. Distance, forty-five feet. 

The above described shooting represents 
all the rapid-fire shooting I did and goes to 
show that Winchester guns are reliable. I 
never had a misfire, balk, jam or clog in the 
lot. I never shot a .45-90 before and only 
shot the .303, ’95 model but about thirty 
times before the trials. This is the first 
time I ever tried to see how fast I could 
shoot, but believe there are dozens of shoot- 
ers who are able to beat this time fifty 
ways to sundown, were they so inclined. 

I note in Arms and the Man where a Los 
Angeles gentleman says the editor of this 
department has leaped at the conclusion 
that the printed records of the bolt gun 
were all the records, and were the best of 
the records, and that he will soon perceive 
the error into which his haste has led him. 
Now I wonder if the Los Angeles gentleman 
thinks that the lever gun has done its pos- 
sible. All he needs to do is to go to the 





“Diggings” and rake up a wad worth while 
and put it up at the rate of your dollar 
covers the other fellow’s and we will see 
who is going to fish or cut bait. This is 
no bluff. I know that the Ross is faster 
than the New Springfield, and if all the 
hearings of yours truly are true, the Los 
Angeles gentleman has discovered it. I 
think he must think one a poor “perceivist” 
if he can perceive how the bolt gun is faster 
than the lever. We are told the actual fir- 
ing time for the Ross for five shots is 2 2-5 
seconds. I would hate to say how fast the 
actual firing time of the Winchester is. I 
think it should be above the Ross to suit 
some, but I’m afraid such is not the case. 
I haven’t the least doubt that we shall hear 
of some Los Angeles “rippings’ where the 
Ross did the 2 2-5-second stunt at accurately 
aimed fire, and we are not going to doubt it, 
but we may call around some afternoon and 
see how well people might be interested in 
seeing whether the Los Angeles gentleman 
will cut bait or fish. 

Before closing let me say that I think 
that this equilibrium disturbing proposition 
that has been sprung on us is mighty mis- 
leading. I believe that the .405 Winchester 
could be fired five shots in less than 2 sec- 
onds with the right man at the helm. Also 
let me state that this is my first attempt 
at writing an article for a magazine, but 
should this prove of interest I might come 
again. 

The shooting I have reported was in the 
off-hand position, without sling, and in 
every case full charge loads were used, 
while the distance for all shooting was at 
a measured range of forty-five feet. I 
should like to have had the ammunition 
with which to have slung in a trial or 
two prone, as [ think the lever gun is a lot 
faster at this game than most of us are led 
to believe by certain experts who of late 
have handed out statements somewhat at 
variance with facts. 

Anyone desiring to investigate the truth- 
fulness of any of my statements, as well as 
of my shooting, kindly ask the following: 
Mr. BE. H. Young, Mr. A. M. Twidale, L. D. 
Elliott, Mrs. L. D. Elliott and Mr. J. Wilson. 
If interested parties will address letters in 
my care to Carbon, Alberta, I will see that 
they reach the proper parties. 


Believes Much Good Will Result From the Bolt-Lever Discussion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading the 
April number it seems hardly necessary to 
take up much of your space by dipping into 
the bolt-lever discussion. Mr. Crossman 
made his bluff in Arms and the Man and 
had it ‘called’ in good shape. Let us see 
who cuts bait now. As for going into the 
old matter of strength, I may take some in- 
terest in that when they show me a few 


lever action rifles which have given way. 
Poor Mr. Brooks seems all “het up.” Fric- 
tion is pretty sure to generate heat, and 
he is not apt to lessen the friction by mak- 
ing more misstatements. I suggest that he 
read Lieutenant Whelen’s article on foreign- 
made rifles that appeared in Outdoor Life 
some time ago. His remarks on the finish 
and stocking of some of these arms is very 











instructive; likewise his description of a 
fine Winchester, near the end of the article. 

It is a pity to have all this argument 
and nothing come of it, and I hope that the 
friends of the lever gun will try and get to- 
gether for a few improvements. Just for a 
flyer I will give a few of my own ideas. 
First and foremost, I believe that the point- 
ed bullet has come to stay and all new 
rifles should be able to handle it. This 
puts our old friend, the tubular magazine 
out of the running. Also I think that the 
bolt should be always inside the action, as 
in the Savage and new Stevens, with side 
ejection, so that a tang peep sight or a 
telescope can be mounted in the simplest 
manner. For cartridges I should want it 
to take the same series as the ’95 Win- 
chester, certainly the 1906 Army, and I 
should also like to see it take the Reming- 
ton rimless ammunition on a. slightly 
shorter and lighter frame, but this might 
be asking a little too much at first. One 
important point is to have the action as 
short as possible, this being a weak point 
in the Savage which makes a rifle about 
2 inches longer over all than a Winchester 
or Marlin with the same length of barrel. 

With the old heavy barrels of black- 
powder days it did no particular harm to 
cut slots for sights and forend fasteners, but 
with the light barrels and heavy charges 
now in vogue I believe that this should not 
be continued. I had some correspondence 
on this point with one of our largest fire- 
arms companies, and while they did not de- 
fend the practice, they were inclined to 
think that I exaggerated the effect. Cer- 
tainly I have never seen a barrel that could 
be sprung “with the bare hands and little 
effort,’ as once stated by Mr. Crossman, 
but I do believe that the slots increase the 
flip to a considerable degree. I also believe 
that a good strong kick made in the right 
way will stop the slot cutting. 

If the new Stevens rifle had a Savage or 
Mauser magazine [I should consider it the 
best rifle for game up to and including 
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deer, that I have ever seen, and I should 
have one with a hand-made barrel to get 
rid of those slots. As it is I have just or- 
dered from Fred Adolph a rifle made up on 
a Savage action to take the new high- 
power, .22 cartridge. I do not consider this 
a big-game rifle in any sense, and should 
not care to use it even for deer where one 
must take all sorts of shots, but for coyotes, 
geese and such like, I believe it will be a 
daisy. 

Our American-made rifles are, in my 
opinion, second to none in the world that 
sell at anything like the same price, and 
those now on the market will fill the bill 
for any kind of work. The world moves, 
however, and the ’95 model Winchester has 
been on the market for more than fifteen 
years. The Savage is only about four years 
younger, while the Marlin people have given 
us nothing new in a big-game rifle for a 
still longer time. What do the lever men 
say about it? We didn’t quite get the 
Haines’ model revolver, but those who 
boosted for it stirred things up, and we got 
some better pistols. I had to keep out of 
that, as I could not promise to take one of 
the guns if manufactured, being a double- 
action crank, but I wanted to see you folks 
get what you asked for. 

One more point that I would like to see 
in a new rifle is to have it thin through the 
frame, like most of our present lever guns. 
In the West most rifles are carried in a 
saddle scabbard, and a thick chunky re- 
ceiver does not feel good under one’s leg. 
That is one thing I do not like about the 
bolt actions that I have seen. The Savage 
is all right in that way and still finds room 
for a revolving magazine It would not be 
difficult to get up a front locking device 
like the Remington Auto-loader, but I like 
the bolt of the Stevens as well as anything 
I have seen. Of course, it is a copy of the 
Savage, but enclosing it in the receiver it 
is a decided improvement. Will Mr. Haines 
give us his ideas on this subject? 

Idaho. Cc. L. SMITH, 

U. S. Forest Service. 


The Good Points of Both Lever and Bolt as Seen by an 
Unbiased Sportsman 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems to me that 
any fair-minded lever action advocate ought 
to be willing to admit that for firing froma 
prone position (as required in all armies) 
and for its ability to withstand extremely 
hard usage, the bolt action rifle is superior 
to the lever. I should also think that any 
unbiased champion of the bolt action ought 
to be equally willing to acknowledge that 
for rapidity of fire and ease in handling the 
lever action is far ahead of the bolt. Both 
have their good points; and there you are! 
Why not let it go at that? The first rifle 


I ever shot was a bolt action; the first rifle 
I ever owned was a bolt action; during two 
years of military training the only rifle I 
used was a bolt action; in my gun cabinet 
now there are three bolt action rifles, so 
I can hardly be accused of being prejudiced 
against that style of rifle, and yet a hunt- 
ing experience of nearly thirty years has 
convinced me that, for a field weapon, the 
lever is far superior to the bolt. Here is 
pretty good proof: In Germany every man 
has to do military duty, and the rifle used 
in the army is a bolt action, so that every 
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German sportsman is trained to handling 
that style of gun. In addition to that, he can 
purchase a German-made bolt action (and 
they make the best bolt action rifles in the 
world in Germany) for much less a price 
than he has to pay for an American-made 
lever gun. 

With these points in favor of the bolt, 
one would imagine that there would be 
practically no sale for lever action rifles 
in that country, but, on the contrary, the 
Winchester people alone export more rifles 
to Germany than all the German gun makers 
combined send to this country. In beauty 
of finish, in balance, and in general “nifty- 
ness,” a number of foreign-made bolt action 
rifles are superior to anything made in this 
country, but that, point has absolutely noth- 


ing to do with the respective merits of the 
two actions. And even in that respect we 
are improving. The Remington .22 and the 
Savage .303 are graceful in outline, beauti- 
fully balanced, and snuggle up to your shoul- 
der as affectionately as a maltese kitten. 
As I have said before, why can’t both sides 
acknowledge the good points of each? What’s 
the use of “scrapping®” Both rifles are 
doomed, anyway, for in my opinion the auto- 
matic is the rifle of the future. I really 
believe that in ten years time a bolt or lever 
action rifle will be as far out of date as 
a muzzle loader is today. The present auto- 
matics (revolvers, rifles and shotguns) have 
a number of faults yet to be corrected, but 
there is no possible doubt but what they 
are the gun of the future. 
BLAIZE LORILLARD HARSELL. 


A Lever Man Asks “Why?” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Now that discus- 
sion of the Bolt vs. Lever is again permis- 
sible in your pages, I seek this opportunity 
to obtain some information if possible. 

First, let me state that I am strong for 
the lever action, that for many years-I have 
perceived a bit of a halo around the ’86 
Winchester, and can see the many good 
qualities of the ’95 model in spite of the 
adverse criticisms it has received from some. 

Also, I am not so blindly bigoted as not 
to be able to see, and acknowledge, the 
good points of certain bolt action rifles; 
but as to their infinite superiority, as main- 
tained by certain of their advocates, to the 
two Winchesters mentioned, although I re- 
side in Pennsylvania, I have very near re- 
lations that hail from Missouri. 

In recent years some of our big game 
hunters have invaded Africa, In their ac- 
counts of lion hunting I note that the .405 
Winchester was quite in evidence. 

The information I desire, particularly 
from the bolt action advocates is: Why did 
they not use a bolt action of equal or great- 
er power? 

The excuse that these men were partial 
to the lever gun will not hold water, as, 
witness the sentiments of one of the most 
prominent, Stewart Edward White, in a let- 
ter to a friend: 

“Springfield, I swear by; it’s a little won- 
der!” Continuing, he says: “.405 Winches- 


ter, could not get on without it... is 
just the ticket and sure medicine gun for 
lions.” 

In the face of Lieutenant Whelen’s as- 
sertion that “the bolt actions of the Mauser 
and New Springfield excel in every essen- 
tial feature any and all lever actions of 
American made rifles,’ and in view of the 
many and extended, not to say strenuous, 
articles on the bolt action written by one 
of his acquaintances, why did not Mr. White 
select an 11 mm. Mauser in preference to 
the .405 for his dangerous game shooting? 

Again, in this same letter, referrring to 
the Springfield, Mr. White mentions having 
killed seventy-eight animals with one shot 
each, I have seen, as have doubtless many 
others, a cut of Mr. White’s Springfield. It 
certainly is a beauty, and undoubtedly a 
splendidly finished and accurate arm, but 
right here I crave further indulgence. 

Tell me, Brother Bolters, eliminating Mr. 
White’s skill as a hunter and rifleman, was 
it the rifle, or the cartridge, that made that 
score? Could not Mr. White have made that 
record with the same cartridge in a Win- 
chester ’95 model? If not, why? 

Possibly he might be induced to air his 
views on the subject, as, coming from a man 
of his practical experience I am sure his 
opinions would be appreciated by many. 

Penna. GEO. M. DUDLEY. 


Lever vs. Bolt Actions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A great deal has 
been, and will continue to be, said and writ- 
ten on this subject. Still, the individual 
shooter will continue to have his own pref- 
erence. Both actions will continue to be 
used until superseded, as they will surely 
be, by the automatics. “History repeats it- 
self.” 


It is a pleasure to handle a finely fin- 
ished bolt action rifle, whether of domestic 
or foreign manufacture. The shooter feels 
that they are safe and reliable. For mili- 
tary purposes, all conditions being consid- 
ered, they are doubtless more satisfactory 
than lever actions. Were this not true they 
would not have been adopted by the gov- 


























ernments of the various nations. When it 
comes to sporting purposes, however, the 
case is different. Let any experienced 
shooter stop and think over his past, and it 
is safe to say he will agree that a very large 
majority of the men he has hunted with 
who used a repeater, used a lever action. I 
Lave several times asked British officers 
and men in the army in India why they 
used American lever action rifles for sport- 
ing purposes to so great an extent, and was 
always answered, “They are more handy and 
speedy for quick work.” This from men 
who daily handled bolt action rifles in their 
soldiering work. 
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While the bolt action is safe, the same 
can be said for the lever action. I have 
seen and known Savage and Winchester ’86 
model rifles that had their barrels burst 
by being fired with an obstruction in them. 
This would be a severe strain on the ac- 
tion, but in no case did they give way, but, 
on the contrary, they opened as easily and 
smoothly as if an ordinary shot had been 
fired. For sporting purposes the lever ac- 
tion is my choice. I have in my battery a 
bolt action rifle of foreign manufacture, but 
when I go hunting the Savage goes with me. 

California. V. G. McMURRY. 


The Speed of the Bolt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At last we have it. 
Just as we had begun to despair, after the 
chill caused by the announcement by Mr. 
Crossman of Los Angeles that he was barred 
from the columns of Outdoor Life for two 
very weighty reasons, both concerning his 
personal dignity (Arms and the Man for 
February 8, 1912) and as no apology from 
the management of that magazine had ap- 
peared, the bars seemed to still be up, and 
we be deprived of the pleasure of reading 
his views on the rapidity of action of the 
New Springfield rifle; and we particularly 
wanted to know what the Ross typewriter 
would do under the then existing inspiration 
The writer had predicted that the records 
submitted by Mr. Haines and himself would 
be completely demolished when the Ross 
entered the field.(Arms and the Man for No- 
vember 2, 1911, page 95), but a natural cu- 
riousity existed as to how far he would go. 
And now we have it. 

In Arms and the Man for April 20, 1911, 
page 58, Mr. Crossman describes what is ap- 
parently a bona fide test of speed of a New 
Springfield army rifle against a lever action 
Winchester, and challenged the writer to a 
time match, which was declined and the rea- 
sons given, one of which was that the match 
described was a time match, the lever ac- 
tion made the best time, yet the slower rifle 
won. Best time for Springfield, five shots 
in seven seconds. 

In the July 6, 1911, issue of Arms and the 
Man, Mr. Crossman published an account of 
Lieutenant Whelen’s shooting with the 
Krag, chosen, as it later appeared, because 
it was faster than the Springfield, in which 
the best he did was a group on a 10x12-inch 
board, five shots in five seconds. Of this 
Mr. Crossman says: “The shooting offhand, 
while very fast, is not as surprising as that 
done in the prone position. Five shots in 
51%4 seconds is faster than most of us have 
ever seen a rifle fired, and when it is taken 
into consideration that all shots struck a 5- 
inch circle at forty-five feet the fact of the 
Lieutenant’s ability with the rifle is borne 
in upon us.” 





Now Mr. Crossman says that these state- 
ments were not made in good faith; were 
merely to “bait on” others. That these state- 
ments were “traps” in which someone was 
to be “caught.” Likewise that the writer 
“sniffed, roared and growled about it—but 
didn’t walk in.” 

Neither did Mr. Haines walk in; he ig- 
nored it. The writer, however, was speci- 
fically called upon to reply to the challenge 
contained in the article and did so. His re- 
ply can be found in Arms and the Man for 
May 4, 1911, page 106, and places his refusal 
to engage in a contest to be carried on at 
points many thousand miles apart, upon the 
proposition that the measure of Mr. Cross- 
man’s acquaintance with the twin goddesses 
of Truth and Veracity is so well known that 
anyone expecting to find him in their com- 
pany has but himself to blame for his disap- 
pointment: in other words, that he was not 
anxious to shoot a rifle against a typewriter. 
Then followed a citation of several specific 
instances in which the printed word, over 
the Xman signature, had failed, most de- 
cidedly, to accord with the facts. And if Mr. 
Crossman can find any glory in thus being 
publicly charged with falsehood without hav- 
ing resented it, he is welcome to it. 

“Taking the bait” is apparently the cor- 
rect designation for believing what Mr. 
Crossman says, or writes, which shows that 
his frequent complaints that the writer has 
put him in an “Ananias Club” were well 
founded and that he was well placed. But 
as to his statements themselves, the writer 
did not either believe or disbelieve them; 
it was unnecessary. Licutenant Whelen’s 
statements, however, were entitled to credit, 
and those were the ones in mind when the 
tests were made. He can be depended upon 
to tell the truth, and, had his actual reports 
been falsified for publication, he is a gentle- 
man and would have corrected any misstate- 
ments in that particular. Therefore his rec- 
ords were worthy of the attention of gentle- 
men. He has not furnished any second 
edition records, either, and he will not. 

In Mr. Crossman’s challenge of a year ago 
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he wondered whether the writer would “fish 
or cut bait.” The writer had no idea of the 
intended meaning of the term “bait’’ when 
he wrote his reply, above mentioned. In the 
light of the greater knowiedge imparted by 
Mr. Crossman’s confession of publishing 
“bait” instead of facts, he has no desire to 
change the language of that reply in the 
slightest degree. But we wonder how much 
that Mr. Crossman has written in the past 
was “bait.” The 1,500-yard antelope story 
certainly was. His statement that Captain 
Casey made eighteen consecutive bullseyes 
at a mile distance (Outer’s Book for June, 
1910, page 607-8) certainly was. His state- 
ment that the midrange trajectory of the 
.30-30 rifle, shooting at 500 feet, was two 
feet (Outer’s Book for August, 1909, page 63) 
certainly was. His statement that the Rem- 
ington-Lee high-power rifle was the same as 
the Lee-Speed rifle of the English army 
(Outer’s Book for October, 1909, page 393-4) 
certainly was. His statement that a Mauser 
rifle had much greater thickness of wood 
opposite the magazine than had the Reming- 
ton-Lee high-power, yet was but 1-16 inch 
thicker over all (Arms and the Man for De- 
cember 23, 1909, page 240) certainly was, 
and how much of the stuff he has handed 
out since he became American press agent 
for the Ross Rifle Co. is of this class we can 
only guess. 

The climate of Los Angeles must be splen- 
did. The McNamaras, who were taken there, 
calling upon high heaven to witness their 
innocence, and upon union labor to pay for 
their defense, after a few weeks’ residence 
as guests of the municipality, became con- 
science-striken and pleaded guilty. And now 
Crossman, the positive, the ever-present and 
ever-sure, has likewise pleaded guilty. What 
next? 

But to return to the article in question. 
We find that it threshes much old straw 
about simplicity, ease of cleaning from the 
breech, etc., which has been discussed ad 
nauseam, but it also contains something new. 
One is a strength test of the Model 1895 
Winchester. This is stated to have been 
fired twenty-five times with Ross ammuni- 
tion, giving a pressure of 50,000 pounds, and 
that during this process the bolt upset and 
the brass of the shell aione sustained the 
pressure. “The first three shots so upset 
the bolt and its locking lugs that the arm 
could not be opened.” How, then, were the 
other twenty-two shots fired? This whole 
proposition shows, on its face, too plainly, 
that it is “bait.” The ordnance report upon 
the excessive pressure tests of this arm were 
that with two shots, developing a pressure 
of 70,000 pounds, “the arm withstood these 
tests very satisfactorily. The enlargement 
of the chamber and of the head space by 
the excessive powder pressure was very 
slight.” 

It is useless to discuss the Ross rifle in 


this connection, since very few are in use 
here, and Mr. Crossman holds a brief for the 
manufacturers, but this selfsame Model 1895 
Winchester has used cartridges giving 50,000 
pounds pressure, and giving just as much 
strain on the locking mechanism as the New 
Springfield, since 1903, with Crossman and 
Brooks the only ones to discover any weak- 
ness, while the New Springfield concededly 
breaks repeatedly. Further, were not this 
statement “bait,” and had it a foundation in 
fact, it would but show that for more strenu- 
ous cartridges a little temper in the bolt 
was necessary, or that the tester omit to 
anneal the parts before test. 

The third advantage of the bolt gun over 
the lever given by Mr. Crossman is ‘‘That 
its extraction is far more powerful than that 
of the lever gun, from the cam motion used 
and the larger grip of the extractor on the 
shell rim.” This is an advantage. There- 
fore the gun which does not possess it is 
laboring under a disadvantage. No trouble 
has been experienced by users of our stan- 
dard rifles with their extraction unless re- 
loaded, and improperly reloaded, shells are 
used. 

Turning to recent history (Arms and the 
Man for September 21, 1911) we find the 
doughty Mr. Crossman slaughtering goats 
with a Ross rifle, in which one make of cart- 
ridges stuck so that he had to pound the 
bolt open with a piece of timber. Now, if 
certainty of extraction is of such vital im- 
portance, and it most certainly is, since until 
the fired case is withdrawn, the rifle is 
nothing but a most aggravating club, and if 
the certainty of extraction possessed by our 
rifles is insufficient, why does Mr. Cross- 
man, who requires such absolute certainty 
of extraction, recommend and use a rifle 
which is so constructed that the slightest 
deviation from the proper temper of a cart- 
ridge case will stick the shell until it needs 
a piece of timber to pound it out? Anyone 
can be sure that the outside dimensions of 
his cartridges are correct; if reloaded, run- 
ning them through a Winchester resizing die 
will do it; but no one can be sure that he 
will not get a soft case at some time. No 
one can guard against that, yet this does not 
discourage him in the least. 

As to the speed records submitted by Mr. 
Crossman, these are published with a threat 
that any person sneering at the authenticity 
of the performances will be promptly shot, 
or something. The writer would be the last 
to sneer. The first records submitted are 
now stated to have been but “bait.” The 
writer is of the opinion that those submitted 
now are but “bait.” A proper sense of re- 
sponsibility to the Ross Company compels 
the publication of Springfield records, the 
best of which is 1-5 second better than Lieu- 
tenant Whelen’s. There is no question but 
that any straight-pull gun is faster than a 
turnbolt gun, even the Lee straight-pull be- 




















ing very fast indeed. The records are not 
impossible. Very little detail regarding their 
making is given. No statements of witnesses 
as to conditions are given. The size of 
target has been increased from the 10x12- 
inch, which Lieutenant Whelen used, to 12x 
15-inch, the admission of which tends to in- 
dicate genuineness. There is no statement 
whether they were shot offhand or prone, 
with sling or without, muzzle or machine 
rest. Using a sling, and with the right hand 
keeping the grip on the bolthead, tripping 
the trigger with the third finger, such scores 
could be made. By constant practice for a 
time they might be made honestly. If. Mr. 
BE. L. Stevenson will state, over his own sig- 
nature, that they were made, and how they 
were made, the writer will accept them with- 
out further question; but no statement from 
Mr. Stevenson appears in the article. 

And if they were made, as claimed, it es- 
tablishes little, since they are the result of 
long practice; as Mr. Crossman himself con- 
fesses that he was practicing for this work 
even while he was writing his former ar- 
ticles, or “bait.” They represent what long 
practice for just this stunt can do. What 
similar practice with a lever gun will do 
does not appear, nor need it. It is uninter- 
esting. The question is, with which type of 
rifle can the average sportsman do the best 
work? Trained juggling throws no light on 
this. However, if anyone has sufficient in- 
terest in the subject to try it out, there will 
be no difficulty in beating this time, with 
the lever action rifle, just as badly as the 
first attempt was beaten. 

The last stand of the bolt action side is 
on the proposition that their favorite is fast 
enough anyway. If it is, the single shot is 
fast enough anyway. The only advantage of 
a repeater is the ability to get off a quick 
second and subsequent shots. Whether the 
game be fleeing or charging, the quicker 
these are fired the better. If the game be 
fleeing, the quicker the subsequent shots are 
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discharged, the shorter distance there is to 
shoot, and the chances of a miss increase as 
the square of the distance, consequently as 
the square of the time. If it be charging, 
the more bullets landed before his arrival 
the better, and the farther away he is when 
stopped likewise the better. Therefore, in 
case any repeater be necessary, the fastest 
reliable repeater is the most efficient. 

Mr. Crossman’s article teems with state- 
ments, by illusion, innuendo and direct 
statement, that the writer has never killed 
large game. This is true. Likewise he has 
never hunted large game. 

He has read Mr. Crossman’s writings since 
that spring of 1908, when he first “hung up 
the bait,” that the proper load for the Krag 
was 45 grains W. A. powder. He has read 
few which did not state that he (Crossman) 
was either just going to, or just returning 
from, a big-game hunt. He has never read 
one in which Crossman even claimed, either 
as “bait” or otherwise, to have killed any- 
thing wild larger than a duck, while the 
largest and only animals claimed to have 
been killed by him were some maverick 
goats upon an island off the coast of Cali- 
fornia; and, judging from the wealth of de- 
scription of the “blood and bones’ there 
found, any other game to fall to his weapon 
would have found suitable literary sepulture. 
Therefore, while the writes may have missed 
some scenery and more rarefied air, he has 
killed just the same amount of big game as 
has Mr. Crossman, domestic goats not being 
considered game in the East. 

In conclusion, Mr. Crossman, in advertis- 
ing the Ross rifle, is but doing his duty; 
that is his job. He has done well by it. He 
could do nothing else, and hold his job. His 
article reminds one of Lord Byron’s com- 
ment upon Scott’s “Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,’ said to have been written under con- 
tract, at half a crown a line: “Considering 
the inspiration, it is very fair poetry.” 

New York. CHARLES NEWTON. 


The Umpire’s Decision 


“It were not best that we should allthink 
alike; it is difference of opinion that makes 
horse races.”—MARK TWAIN. 


Job remarked some time ago that “All 
men are liars,” so this bolt and lever row 
must have begun early. And it is about 
time it stopped, for with the holdup in Trip- 
oli, the exchange of flat-irons in China and 
the troubles of Mr. Madero, it won’t do to 
have too much excitement in the world all 
at one time, and with the election coming 
on, too. Suppose we end it as the governors 
of North and South Carolina ended their 
little affair? 

In fact, it is getting serious. Why! I 
know one man who has taken the bolt off 
the front door and bought a Winchester; 





and this right here in New York, too, where 
the Sullivan Law will catch you if you don’t 
watch out. On the other hand, my friend 
Haines is so worked up over it that he has 
taken to bolting his food, and insists on 
doing the bunny hug with every jackrabbit 
he sees. I feel sorry for Haines; this affair 
has given him jerkitis in the right arm. 

It was a jolly row. The bolt men clearly 
whipped the lever men by hitting them on 
the end of their right fists with their right 
eyes, grappling, and going to the floor with 
them, and holding them there by dexter- 
ously getting under them and firmly insert- 
ing their noses between their teeth. That 
description is not very clear English, I 
know, but I couldn’t see very well because 
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of the dust. On the other hand, the lever 
men failed to prove that a bolt action can 
trot a mile in 2:16, and displayed their ig- 
norance of firearms by admitting that in 
July you can fan yourself better with a 5 
cent palm leaf than with a Winchester. How 
Teddy kept out of that row I don’t see; 
probably he saw that as all of them were 
fully qualified for life membership in the 
Ananias Club there was no need for him 
to interfere, anyhow. But then, you know, 
they do say he may bolt the party, so per- 
haps that had something to do with it. 

It has done us all good, a great deal of 
good. We have learned that when you fire 
a Winchester five thousand times in an aft- 
ernoon that it causes a great distruction of 
timber—Mr. Pinchot, please notice. We have 
also learned that the bolt action (or is it 
the lever action?) is not as strong as ordi- 
nary newspaper, because it (not the news- 
paper) cannot stand over 75,000 pounds of 
gas pressure to the square inch. Why! 
Every writer in the game was working un- 
der higher pressure than that. 

I know one thing: When I go after a 
rhinocerus hereafter I’m going to take a 
muzzle loader. When one of those things 
gets after me—and right on the poke, too— 
I don’t want to monkey with such a weak, 
unreliable widow-maker as a bolt or a lever 
action. I want something that will go off 


out the front door. I went hunting pine 
trees one day with a Marlin lever action 
.22, and think of the risk I ran, to say noth- 
ing of the years I lost that afternoon I went 
after tin cans with one of those $5 bolt 


* actions. 


Well, it’s all over but paying the pensions. 
Some day in the next generation or two, 
when automatics are all the vogue, and the 
inky warriors hold an outdoor reunion, we 
will see their thinning ranks, peg-legged, 
one-eyed, ragged-eared, come proudly march- 
ing down the target range. In the lead will 
be “Winchester” Haines bearing aloft a bolt 
of cloth for a banner, and they all will be 
wearing busted breeches. 

And right here I want to point out the 
fact that we six-gun toters don’t do such 
things. We don’t stand off and make long 
range noises at each other; we get up real 
close—say about three hundred yards—and 
make the turkey trot. I leave it to any 
fair-minded person—if someone had flopped 
a smoke wagon during the late fandango 
wouldn’t the whole thing have been laid on 
the table, or at least have got under it? We 
are not bothered by such things as bolts 
and levers, and some of us even file off the 
front sight. We don’t start rows; we end 
them. There is nothing like having a Peace- 
maker handy, especially on the present oc- 
casion. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The Bolt vs. Lever Discussion Ends 


With this number the Bolt vs. Lever dis- 
cussion ends, insofar as it concerns articles 
of a controversial nature on this subject. 
Many valuable articles were omitted, either 
by reason of their lateness in arriving or 
for other causes, including an able treatise 
by Charles Newton, entitled ‘Lever vs. Bolt 
Action Rifles,” and one by Charles B. Gor- 
don, entitled “Bolt vs Lever in Reality.” 

In this number ten writers on this subject 
—some of them America’s best—advance 


arguments on their favorites, one of them 
a bolt action champion and the balance fa- 
voring the lever. 

Outdoor Life has been what might be 
called a storehouse for most of the liter- 
ature published on this subject, and we are 
glad that now the last word has been 
spoken and that we can turn our attention 
to other and more engrossing subjects to 
the shooter. 


Organizing a Trap Gun Club 
PART V. 


Score Pads and Score Sheets. 


Don’t overlook the fact that in order to 
run club shoots, team races, etc., it is nec- 
essary to have on hand at the club house a 
supply of score sheets made up in pads. 
These can always be obtained either 
through some local sporting goods dealer 
or the Du Pont company will be glad to 
send a supply free of charge upon applica- 
tion, made either direct to the home office 
of the company at Wilmington, Del., or per- 
sonally to one of its representatives. 


The larger sheets, ruled off for 10, 15, 20 
or 25 target events, are especially gotten 
ments of their specialties for gun club use 
appear in the weekly editions of the sport- 
ing papers. These large sheets are for use 
at tournaments, and are really indispensa- 
ble, for every shooter is entitled to see the 
score and note that his record is being 
marked up correctly. Unless a score board 
and a score sheet such as is described above, 
are used, no shooter can tell until the end 
of an event whether the score is being re- 
corded accurately; and no error can be de- 
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tected until after the whole score has been 
mixed up, when a satisfactory solution of 
the trouble is a difficult matter to arrive at. 
A score board and a large sheet obviate all 
up and sold by individuals whose advertise- 
this mixup, for it is then up to the shooter 
to see that no mistake occurs while the rec- 
ord is actually being made. 


Pullers, Trappers, Etc. 


It is generally quite easy to secure the 
regular services of a couple of good strong 
and intelligent boys to act as puller and 
trapper, respectively. Two such boys should 
by all means be selected and recognized as 
the club’s permanent help. This of course 
is up to the field captain who takes charge 
of the club affairs on the field of action. 

If the club possesses only one expert trap 
or an automatic trap, the above force will 
be sufficient, but if three expert traps are 
used an additional trapper must be secured. 
However, when the club is giving a tourna- 
ment, at least two extra boys must be Se- 
cured to act as “reliefs” at the trap or as 
puller. When not engaged on such work 
their services could be very nicely employed 
in picking up waste paper, emptying paste- 
board boxes that have contained shells, and 
all the rest of the debris which makes an 
average gun club’s ground so unsightly dur- 
ing a tournament. 


Pay Your Help at Tournaments. 


Of course all such help must be paid, and 
it is the field captain’s business to fix the 
recompense that each individual should 
have. At tournaments it will also be nec- 
essary to have scorers and referees. Very 
often members of the club can be prevailed 
upon to give their services for the good of 
the cause, but as a general rule such help is 
not entirely satisfactory. Being volunteer 
help it cannot be relied upon to be always 
in the right place at the proper time, and 
the field captain has a delicate task to per- 
form if he wants to keep them both satis- 
fied and working all the time. Shooters 
come to a tournament to shoot, and nothing 
is more distasteful to such guests of a club 
than to find a slovenly run shoot, with lit- 
tle or no management, and help that has to 
be hunted up every time an event com- 
mences or a squad steps up to the score. 
You can control paid help and ensure their 
being where they ought to be. 

Having covered, however briefly and in a 
comparatively superficial way, the organiz- 
ation of a gun club, choice of grounds, the 
building of a club house, laying out the 
traps, help required, etc., in other words, 
having “equipped the club,” the next thing 
to consider is the equipment of the shooter. 

EDWARD BANKS. 


Big Shoot at Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles Gun Club will hold a 
tournament on May 10, 11, 12, during the 
Shriner’s conclave in that city, and will of- 
fer in prizes and purses a total of $3,500 
cash. This fund has now been actually 


raised and the programs being gotten out. 
We regret that lack of space precludes a 
more lengthy mention, but full details may 
be had by writing the chairman, Mr. Chas. 
Van Valkenburg, 805 W. P. Story Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bitterly of Denver Makes a World’s Record 


On March 21, A. G. Bitterly of Denver on 
the range of the Denver Indoor Shooting 
Club, established a world’s 100-shot record 
at 25 yards on the German ring target, mak- 
ing 2,487 out of a possible 2,500 with the .22 
rifle. The former record stood at 2484, held 
by Arthur Hubalek of Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr 
F. O. Welker and Dr. O. A. Burgeson wit- 
nessed the performance and made affidavit 
as to the genuineness of the score. 

Mr. Bitterly has been doing such great 


shooting during the past few months that 
the record was no surprise to his friends; 
and yet he has never done any indoor shoot- 
ing up to this year. He has been trying, 
however, for this record for some time, hav- 
ing made three oth r trials besides this one, 
at which he made scores of 2,480, 2,482 and 
2,483—which shows that his record perform- 
ance was no accident. Mr. Bitterly’s outfit 
was mentioned in our last issue. 
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So far as actual fishing 
The Best is concerned there is the 
same amcunt of sport to be 
Part of had in both fresh water 
Angling fishing aud salt water fish- 

ing. The greater variety of 
species in salt water over 
fresh water is evened by the greater op- 
portunity there is in fresh water fishing to 
study the fishes of the ponds and streams 
than there is in salt water fishing to ob- 
serve the habits of the salt water tribes. 
We see the trout and bass and perch and 
pickerel on their spawning beds and in their 
infancy; we heed their habits—see them at 
close range and are amused at the trillion 
of little traits and tricks associated with 
their lives at all seasons of the year, even 
when the limpid byways are closed by ice 
and snow. This communion with nature is 
the best part of angling. The actual cap- 
ture of the fish is but one incident out of a 
thousand and more pleasant happenings of 
the day, and the killing and death of the 
quarry are the saddest of the scenes. In 
ocean fishing and deep-channel bay fishing 
in salt water there is no comparative op- 
portunity of studying the fishes before they 
are captured, and here is where the greater 
variety of species comes in to amuse us 
and thus make up for our loss of pleasant 
ichthyological application before the capture 
as afforded in the haunts of the fresh water 
game. In the clear, shallow creeks of salt 
water and on the sandbars of the salty la- 
goons there is more opportunity of studying 
the marine fishes than there is in the deep- 
er and rougher waters—the deep bay chan- 
nels, the surf and the cpen sea—and in 
these calm retreats the angler is afforded 
as much material for nature study as when 
dropping his line in the pleasant places of 
the upland lakes and streams. The scenes 
and sounds of the wooded dale, the flowery 
field and the moss-and-fern-decked brooks 
and ponds are not here, but in their stead 
nature has provided other things to delight 
the poet’s eye and ear—green and olive 
‘yaters, waving meadowlands, golden reefs 
vf sand, blue skies, and the labyrinth of 
massive and minute and all-colored objects 
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animate of the salty and brackish bars and 
creeks and tideways. So, brother, it mat- 
ters not where you angle—in bay, brook, 
lake, lagoon, river, pond, or ocean proper— 
for, so long as you have the angler’s eye to 
see with, the angler’s ear to hear with, and 
his heart to be mentally moved by, you shall 
be rewarded in everywater. But, remem- 
ber ye, the mere killing of fishes is mere 
fishing; angling is a deeper and broader 
and nobler pursuit—the love of the day as 
well as the play. 


* * &* 





The organs and structure 
of the fishes are just as 
perplexing to the tyro as 
are the habits and habitat 
of the finny tribes, but the 
student in ichthyology has 
no difficulty in discerning 
a sane reason for every organism in the 
multitudinous pisces species, just as the pro- 
fessional net (market) fisherman and the 
angler—the student fisherman—know more 
about the traits, temperament and terraque- 
ous tenements of the fishes than the mere 
handline fisher knows of these subjects. 
Nature builds the shad and common herring 
with more bones than are used in the con- 
struction of the flounder and the seabass 
because the flesh of the shad and herring 
as edible quality, is more rich or oily than 
the flesh of the flounder and the seabass; 
therefore, because of the fine bones we 
have to contend with, the more rich food 
requires more time to consume than the less 
oily ingredient. Thus we do not eat too 
quickly and too much of the food that is 
harder to digest but more sustaining than 
the more easily digested and less sustaining 
quality. The meat of the hickory nut is too 
rich to consume as we eat the almond and 
filbert, etc.; so, nature has made the meat 
of the hickory nut harder to get at—require 
more time to separate from the shell—than 
the less oily meats of the almond and fil- 
bert. 

“To everything there is a season.”’—Ec- 
cles, 3:1. Also, to everything there is a 
reason. 


Nature’s 
Reason 

































Please tell me how to 
? enamel or dress an old fish- 
Line ing line.—F. C. M. 

: Dissolve white rubber in 
Dressing turpentine—say about 25- 
100 rubber and 75-100 tur- 
pentine. The vessel con- 
taining the mixture should be set in hot 
water as you would soften glue. Rubber 
may also be dissolved in chloroform. Rub- 
ber dressing does not crack as easily as 
varnish. Spermaceti is a favorite dressing; 
so is boiled linseed oil with a lump of resin 
or a small quantity of gold size. If oil is 
used hang the line up until it dries; then 
pack it in mahogany dust for several days 
until the dust absorbs the oil. Lines and 
reels are best preserved by being thorough- 
ly cleaned and dried after each fishing trip. 
Remove the line from the reel. Clean and 
oil the reel, wash and dry the line. Wipe 
the reel exterior free of all oil. Lines used 
in salt water should be thoroughly cleansed 
in fresh water before being dried. 
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Mr. Q ” Salo, of Red 
Lodge, Mu.. ua, writes Out- 
door Life: “I am mailing Blunt 
you a queer-shaped trout Nose 
skull. It has been in my Trout 
possession about nine 
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months, and is a little 
shrunken, but you can get an idea of the 
shape it had when caught. This fish was 
the third of its kind caught in this vicinity. 
The first specimen was taken by Clarence 
Ray on Red Lodge Creek, west of Red 
Lodge. The second one was caught by me 
in Rock Creek, a few miles south of Red 
Lodge, and the third of the blunt-nose gen- 
try rose to the lure of my brother on Rock 
Creek, near the city. The skull sent here- 
with is that of the last-named specimen.” 

A halftone engraving of the old skull is 
presented here, with the hope that the sub- 
ject will be discussed by other anglers who 
have had experience with specimens of this 
sort. Mr. Salo does not set forth his per- 
sonal views as to the cause of the deform- 





An odd trout skull, 


ity, and he doesn’t even ask any informa- 
tion concerning the matter, but this may 
not mean that he has no reasons to offer. 
He may have merely forgotten to add his 
ideas and ask the opinions of others, or he 
may wish to hear from other minds before 
expressing his own views. The Rock Creek 
skull was shown to two expert trout fisher- 
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men—Mr. Edward Smith of Boston and Mr. 
James Cornell of Long Island, N. Y.—and 
these gentlemen think the malformation is 
the result of the fish resorting to swift-run- 
ning water in early life, before the muscles 
of the nose and upper jaw were sufficiently 
hardened. Mr. Smith says he has caught 
several brook trout with this blunt shape of 
head, in Maine waters, and he noticed, he 
says, that in each instance the fish was 
quite young and the water very swift and 
shallow. Each specimen had a pronounced 
hump in the middle of its back. Mr. Cornell 
once caught a small blunt-nose brook trout 
in swift shallow water in a stream near 
Smithtown, L. IL, N. Y., and this specimen 
had two other odd features in addition to 
the receding upper jaw—a great fresh gash 
in its side and an old healed-wound just back 
of the head. Some years ago, fishing in a 
Pennsylvania stream, | caught a brook trout 
with a head the exact counterpart of Mr. 
Salo’s specimen, and [| distinctly recall that 
this fish was also of small size, was wound- 
ed on the side and abnormally arched at 
the back of the head, and that it took my 
fly in a part of the stream where the water 
ran swiftly and shallowly over an all-pebble 
bottom. Some native fishermen who ex- 
amined the odd catch declared it had been 
injured by a mink or hawk or heron or some 
other enemy. Mr. Cornell thinks the blunt- 
nose trout may acquire the deformity by a 
constant practice of groping for its food 
among stones while its jaws are young and 
tender, and opinions of other experts set 
forth the strange belief that the blunt is 
caused by the young fish coming into 
severe contact with submerged stems and 
sticks in its pursuit of live food. The de- 
liberate groping among pebbles’ theory 
seems to be more plausible, in my mind, 
than the theory of accidental collision, for 
I cannot make myself believe so smart an 
animal as the brook trout would seriously 
injure itself by rushing into any obstacle in 
its natural manner of securing its natural 
food in its natural element. True, fishes 
and other so-called lower animals are known 
to meet injury and even death by accident, 
but I can’t appreciate the theory of a brook 
trout, swift as its movements are in pursuit 
of food victims, not being able to dart safe- 
ly away from a point of injury, just as it 
darts accurately at its prey. Still as I say, 
accidents happen to our brothers of the 
woods and waters just as they befall the 
biped unfortunate. [I once saw a large hawk 
mistake clear ice for open water and plunge 
down out of the sky at the form of a musk- 
rat. Instead of the bird’s talons clasping 
the intended victim, supposedly swimming 
a few inches under water, the great hawk’s 
own life was crushed out by its awful con- 
tact with the frozen surface. My old bay- 
man friend, who has shot ducks in the 
Great South Bay since he was a little boy, 
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tells me he has seen a duckhawk kill itself 
by striking a wooden decoy duck. Duck- 
hawks, he says, often strike at decoys when 
the wooden deceits are turned upside down 
or in any way resemble a wounded duck. 
Bats and swallows are known to have been 
hooked to death by the angler’s artificial 
fly, and the death of grouse, woodcock and 
quail by their crashing into windows and 


wires is a common story. So, it may be 
that fishes, too, meet with injury by colli- 
sion. Anyway, the subject of the blunt-nose 
trout—the origin of its receding upper jaw 
—is most interesting, and the views of the 
general angler who has had experience with 
these malformed specimens and other odd- 
ly marked or strangely shaped fishes would 
prove good practical reading 
CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Questions Answered by Charles Bradford 


Names of Fishes.—The New York Press 
says the catfish is so-called because this fish 
hides behind a submerged log or stone and 
pounces upon a passing minnow, as the cat 
conceals itself and surprises birds and mice. 
Is this your view? F. VAN CAMPEN. 


This is by no means a poor notion, but | 
rather think the species acquired its appella- 
tion because of its head having feelers 
similar in shape and position if not in fiber 
to the hairy feelers of the feline. Some of 
the fishes derive their names from their ap- 
pearance (shape, size, etc.), some because 
of their habits and habitat, and others be- 
cause their flesh as an edible quality is sim- 
ilar in taste to various foods. In several 
instances a species is named after an object 
that is both similar in appearance and taste. 
For instance, the sheephead fish may have 
gained its name from one or both of these 
conditions. To many epicures it tastes, as 
food, like mutton or lamb, and its peculiar 
teeth and mouth in shape are not unlike 
these parts in the sheep. The sunfish may 
have been so named because it favors sun- 
light or because it is bright in color, Other 
fishes, no doubt, earned their names by the 
sounds they make—the drumfish (sea drum) 
evolves a din that sounds like distant drum- 
ming; other fishes grunt, croak, hum, hiss, 
ete. 


Bass and Trout Flies—What is the differ- 
ence in the bass fly, the salmon fly and the 
trout fly? SALMO. 


Nothing important in color or shape, and 
very little in size and season. The salmon 
fly is the largest, the bass fly the next or 
similar in size, and the trout fly the small- 
est, though some trout flies (lake flies) are 
as large as the bass fly. For Northeastern 
mountain trout and small Western brook 
trout I prefer the smallest and finest arti- 
ficial fly, and for black bass I like a fly tied 
in size betwen the ordinary bass fly and the 
ordinary trout fly. Bas favor artificial flies 
that are allowed to sink a little—in the 
Saginaw river at Bay City, Michigan, I have 
seen practical anglers use a split shot at- 
tached to the leader and catch bass with the 
fly sunken six and eight feet—but I have 
had great success with the small-mouth black 
bass in small, rapid waters with the fly 


whipped out and maneuvered on the surface 
precisely as in the daintiest of trout fishing. 
Some trout anglers say: “The larger the fly 
the bigger the fish,’ but I declare this rule 
has not favored me above the small-fly reg- 
ulation, for some of my lordliest trout have 
fallen victims to the merest gnat. 


American vs. English Tackle—For the 
best outfit, regardless of cost, do you advise 
English or American fishing tackle? 

DD. FP. B. 

American tackle. A few years ago Ameri- 
can sportsmen imported their rods, reels 
(winches they call them in England), guns, 
etc., but America now makes the best goods 
in these articles, excepting, perhaps, salmon 
rods, and even the American salmon rod is 
now fuly equal to the English pattern. 


Trouting Outfit—What would you advise 
a beginner to buy as his first trouting out- 
fit? F. J. M. 


A four-dollar lancewood flyrod, a dollar 
common-click (no multiplier) reel, a dozen 
silkgut leaders, a dollar creel (shoulder 
basket), and two dozen assorted flies from 
the workshop of a maker who is a fly-fisher- 
man as well as a fly tier. Later you may 
use a fifty-dollar split bamboo rod if you 
wish, but it won’t last any longer, bend any 
better, take any more trout, or look any 
prettier than the lancewood article—if you 
take care of it. Don’t buy a cheap, machine- 
made bamboo rod. These are used only as 
dining room decorations. If you can’t afford 
a genuine hand-made split bamboo, take a 
moderate-price lancewood (two dollars to six 
dollars) or a greenheart (three dollars to ten 
dollars). Whichever you choose, buy it ata 
regular tackle store where the men behind 
the counter use tackle as well as sell it. 
Don’t take any tackle on the advice of the 
never-go-fishing dry goods clerks. They don’t 
know and don’t care to know a trout rod 
from a table leaf. 


Cleaning Steel Fishing Rods.—What is the 
best way to keep steel fishing rods from 
rusting, and how do you remove rust from 
them? J. H. CORNELL. 


Plenty of vaseline inside and outside of 
the joints, and careful cleaning and burnish- 












































ing and vaselining after each fishing trip, 
especially in salt water fishing, will prevent 
rust and preserve the rod for many years. 
Remove rust with fine emery paper. This 
will destroy the Japan finish, but it can’t be 
avoided if rust once appears. Two friends 
of mine ruined two steel rods each, in two 
summers’ time, while my steel rod, though 
now devoid of any Japan finish, is still in 
as good condition as ever for practical pur- 
poses, and I’ve used it rather severely for 
six fishing seasons in salt water. “A stitch 
in time save nine; an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” To nothing more 
seriously do these wise old saws apply than 
in the matter of caring for fine rods, reels 
and guns. A single day’s outing in salt 
water would ruin forever the best-made steel 
rod or shotgun in the world if these were 
thrown aside after their day in the salt- 
damp atmosphere. They would rust-rot in 
short order. But, carefully coated with a 
pure stiff fat—vaseline or mercurial oint- 
ment are famous rust preventatives—during 
the sporting hours, and neatly cleaned, 
rigidly burnished and re-greased at the end 
of the day, the fine rod, reel and gun will 
last almost a man’s life time. In lubricating 
and greasing be careful to protect your line 
by rubbing the inner surface of the rod’s 
guides and the reel’s line barrel free of oil 
before using the rod and reel. 


Habits of the Brook Trout.—Does the 
brook trout leap out of the water like the 
black bass after being hooked? 

WM. HINES. 


Many anglers claim it does, and other 
anglers and the majority of ichthyologists 
claim it does not. Personally I have never 
seen the brook trout actually leap out of the 
water after being hooked, but I have seen 
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it come to the surface and throw a complete 
summersault in an endeavor to wrench the 
hook from its lip. For the benefit of the 
person who imagines there is cruelty in 
hooking a fish I will interupt my theme here 
to say that a fish hooked in the lip does not 
suffer pain, for there is no nervous center 
in the lip of a fish, and the trout’s wrench- 
ing is not because of physical suffering, but 
is undertaken in an ordinary effort to es- 
cape. Sometimes the fish is entirely out of 
water when it does this wrenching, but the 
movement is not really a leap such as is 
made by the black bass in fresh water and 
the bluefish, tarpon, etc., in salt water. Free 
of the hook—when it feels secure from all 
enemies—the brook trout will sport in the 
air, under various conditions. I have seen 
it skip over the water surface in playing, 
like a minnow of fresh water and a killie 
and spearing of salt water when these 
nimble baitfish are pursued by an enemy, 
and the brook trout is famous for taking 
his game on the wing—the butterfly, beatle, 
Junebug, gnat, etc., he often jumps clear of 
the water and catches one of these insects 
as it is flying by or gliding downward to 
alight on the water. I have no doubt but 
that a wily, old fontinalis would jump. out 
of the water to capture a caterpillar or but 
terfly resting on a bush or tree twig if the in- 
sect’s resting place were within sight of the 
trout. Another out-of-its-element trait of the 
species is to jump in the air and strike with 
its tail both the living fly and the artificial 
fly while these are floating on the water. 
Sometimes he does this without leaving the 
water entirely. This action in some instances 
is for the purpose of maiming its victims so 
they may be caught and swallowed more 
easily, and in other instances it is the en- 
deavor to discover whether the object is 
legitimate game or a deceit. 


Bass Fishing and Artificial Baits 


Now that the fishing season has rolled 
around again on its annual visit to gladden 
the hearts of the piscatorially inclined, 
there will be thousands wondering just what 
they are going to use in the line of baits to 
bring the black striped fellows to the creel. 
Perhaps there are thousands who will this 
year adopt the artificial lures, who have in 
the past years completely forbidden them in 
their tackle boxes, relying solely upon the 
live bait, which is undoubtedly the best, but 
which often proves so scarce that it is quite 
an impossibility to procure a suitable num- 
ber for a trip. Then, of course, the only 
thing, if one does not give up the trip, is to 
use artificial baits. There has been much 
discussion in the sporting magazines 
throughout the past two years dwelling upon 
this bait, and while some scoff at it, the ma- 
jority seem willing to take it into careful 





consideration, and give it the real sort of a 
try-out. There are many indeed who think 
the hooking of a frog through the head will 
cause the creature a great deal of suffering, 
and this is true to a certain extent, but if 
the brain is penetrated there is not much 
consciousness left. And a dead frog has no 
more appeal than a wooden bait to the bass, 
for bass snap up a bait more or less readily 
just out of the exasperation of having the 
contrivance trolled by their noses, time after 
time. The fisherman who has used frogs 
from his boyhood will find it pretty hard to 
forsake his standby and adopt the “new- 
fangled” notions that flood the market, just 


. about when fishing time swings around, but, 


to be truly in the game, one must have at 
least two or three of these notions and he 
must give them a chance to prove their 
worth. I have used artificial baits for many 
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years now, and while [ think frogs are quite 
right in their place, and good killers, there 
is no saying that the artificial baits are not 
as good, too, when given a try, and when 
the conditions are favorable. It is well to 
remember that the black bass is one of the 
most moody fishes that inhabit our native 
waters, and the true, experienced fisherman 
spends at least a third of his time in study- 
ing their habits and actions. While it is 
safe to use frogs on one day, the same will 
hardly be applicable to the next day when 
they may take artificial baits with avidity; 
the fisherman must ascertain the habits of 
the fish he is taking before he can expect 
a full degree of success such as he deems 
worthy of being accorded him. In the spring, 
when the fish are in the shallows, there is 
perhaps no better bait than the surface 
bait; it is alluring and the fish are in such 
a mood after their winter’s inertia under the 
ice to take almost anything that appeals to 
their fighting sense as worthy of capture. 
There are various surface baits put on the 
market, and the fishermen desiring some of 
these will do well to look over the sport- 
ing goods store catalogue, or, better, that of 
some dealer with reputation. By sending out 
for goods one is always surer to get the 
goods he wants. He can have them sent on 
trial, and then return them if they do not 
meet up with his idea of perfection. The 
sub-surface baits are also good in the spring, 
and arrayed as they are with gljttering 
spinners and dashing colors, they prove 
often enough too much for them to pass by, 
and the consequence is they are brought to 
net. AS year by year passes by, there are 
new contrivances put on the market; each 
has some new feature or it has some of old 
order cut away, and some more brief feature 
added, or the coloring is different. The lat- 
est departures are minnows with a vast 
number of hooks sprinkled over their bod- 
ies, and completely bare at that. I do not 
relish their appearance and cannot give 
them a fair recommendation. In the first 
place, even though the bass may strike 
amidships and get caught on the side 
huoks, they are also as liable to get caught 
all over the fish, especially in the gills, in 
which case the main blood vessels are punc- 
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tured and the fish bleeds to death, or at 
least all the fight is out of him. Then 
again, in the Minnesota lakes when the sea- 
son is far enough advanced, the weeds are 
to be thought of when using artificial bait 
with hooks on the sides, for they are sure to 
catch in them, thus causing exasperation on 
the part of the angler, and catching noth- 
ing of note. Then, too, I often wonder what 


the bass really thinks of an affair he sees. - 


come parading along in his domain with 
those suggestive hooks hanging on the sides 
in full view. It is certain he thinks it over 
a long time before he strikes, and then per- 
haps it is out of curiosity or exasperation. 

It is hard to conceive of them taking a 
minnow with the idea of devouring it; 
rather they want to put it out of commis- 
sion, and do away with it. I use a minnow 
that has one gang of hooks, and that gang 
is a trailer and is hid in buck-hair or buck- 
tail as it is sometimes called. Here you 
have a minnow that is quite natural, and 
it has the appearance of life when it comes 
in a subdued color, or the color of the 
fishes’ natural prey. That is one thing fish- 
ermen should remember. Try to be as nat- 
ural as possible in all the things that you use 
and your success will be that much greater. 
Fly fishermen, for instance, beginners, of 
course, are prone to select flies of the high- 
est coloration possible, thinking little of the 
fact that they do not conform with the hue 
of any of the insects that fall on the water. 
Those artificial baits that are most lifelike 
are those that catch the most fish, espe- 
cially is this true of trout but not quite the 
same with bass. Bass may take anything 
that arouses their ire. It is no matter 
Whether this is true or not to the fisherman 
just so the fish gets on and comes into the 
creel. Study the fish you are after and try 
to see if you cannot find something new; 
some new feature. Experiment—that is 
what you want to do and it will give you 
many a pleasurable hour. Do not walk in 
the same rut but deviate a little and take 
up other kinds of fishing—and then when 
you return to your favorite kind you will 
appreciate it that much better. 


Minn. ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


A Fisherman’s Paradise 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just returned 
from a trip into California, and on my way 
down stopped at Grant’s Pass, Ore. If ever 
you feel like you want a good fishing trip 
make that town your headquarters. Any- 
thing less than three pounds is thrown back 
with disgust. Steelheads, chinook and dog 
salmon on the spoon, and cut-throat on the 
‘fly. I had a good fight with a salmon which 
weighed dressed eighteen and one haif 
(184%) pounds. Honest! The one trouble 


down there is that a few years ago a law 
was passed prohibiting the seining of 
salmon on the Rogue River. The result is 
that the river swarms with salmon and the 
trout have so much of their favorite food— 
salmon eggs—that they do not rise readily 
to the fly. They are making some attempt 
to repeal this anti-seining law, or at least 
to permit the sale of salmon caught by rod 
and line. WALTER RIGBY. 
Washington. 
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Shoot to Win a 1912 Long Run Trophy 


Our 1912 Long Run 
Trophy is a beautiful 
solid gold watch fob. 
It is a handsome, at- 
tractive and distinctive 
emblem of the attain- 
ment of expertness at 
the traps. 


To encourage con- 
testants, the conditions 
imposed are very rea- 
sonable. 

Acquire the prestige 
accorded to every win- 
ner. Make your gun 
club conspicuous by be- 
ing one of the Trophy 
Winners for the 1912 
season. 


Be sure your shelis 
contain one of the “old 
reliable” brands 9f 


GU PONT 


SMOKELESS 


Shotgun Powders 


Send to-day for our descriptive folder, 
“The Du Pont 1912 Long Run Tro- 
phy.” Shows you a full sized colored 
reproduction of Trophy and gives the 
exact conditions imposed. Remember 
the trophy is given free and engraved 
with winner’s name and address and 
score. Address Dept. 23. 


E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Co. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Est. 1802. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Trade Literature 


The Brooks Mfg. Co. of Saginaw, Mich., 
have issued a 72-page catalog telling how 
by the Brooks system anyone can build their 
own boats. This boat building by individu- 
als has turned to be quite a fad, since it can 
be done so easily and simply by the above 
method. The Brooks Company will be glad 
to send one of these valuable booklets gratis 
to anyone on request. 


The F. W. King Optical Co. of Cleveland, 
O., manufacturers of shooting glasses, binoc- 
ulars and other such articles for sportsmen, 
are sending out literature on the King- 
Adolph rifle telescope on request. This lit- 
erature embraces circular matter containing 
endorsements of these ’scopes from Lieuten- 


ant Townsend Whelen, Charles Newton, 
Stewart Edward White and E. C. Cross- 
man. It is worth any sportsman’s while to 
send for this interesting reading matter. 


The new 1912 catalog of the Marble Arms 
& Mfg. Co. of Gladstone, Mich., is to hand. 
This catalog embraces one of the most exten- 
sive lines of sportsmen’s specialties in the 
world, and one is surprised on looking over 
it at the number of little articles—all made 
for useful purposes and at small cost—that 
it describes. About everything needed for a 
hunter’s or shooter’s equipment from a pock- 
et screwdriver to the Marble Game Getter 
Gun is shown. The list of hunting knives 
and fishing specialties is particularly com- 
plete, ' 


The Father of Ideal Tools Dies 


The friends of John H. Barlow and the army of shooters and sports- 
men who have patronized the Ideal Manufacturing Company during the 


last twenty-six years will 


paralysis. 


Mr. Barlow was 


be pained to learn of Mr. 
which occurred in Venice, Italy, on March 15th, 


Barlow’s death, 
The cause was heart 


born in Duckenfield, England, near Manchester, 
April 26, 1846, and came to this country when two years old. 


He en- 


listed in the army during the Civil War and saw service at Richmond, 
completing his term of enlistment in Arizona, among the Indians. He 
was honorably discharged with the rank of first sergeant. 

Mr. Barlow was a natural born mechanic of an inventive turn of 


mind. 


He worked in the early seventies at Parker’s shop in Meriden. 


Afterwards he was employed for ten or twelve years as a contractor at 


Winchester’s. 


In 1884 he severed his connection with Winchester’s and established 
a business of his own, known as the Ideal Manufacturing Company. The 
continued success of this company from that time up to the present 


is too 
here. 
to the Marlin Fire 


well known to our 


readers to require a detailed relation 
Two years ago Mr. Barlow sold the Ideal Manufacturing Company 
Arms Company of New Haven, Connnecticut, who 


have made even a more pronounced success of it than ever before. 
Mr. Barlow was a public-spirited, large-hearted, generous man, be- 


loved by all who knew him, 


Some Late Unsolicited Advertising Letters 


Ithaca, N. Y., December 26, 1911. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—We have just been 
checking up advertising results and we are 
pleased to report that the results from our 
continuous ads, in Outdoor Life were very 
profitable during the past year. They show 
a remarkable gain, which tells us absolutely 
that your circulation has increased, and a 
healthy increase at that; therefore, from a 
business standpoint your publication is a good 
advertising medium and from a personal 
standpoint, we do not mind saying that Out- 
door Life is a mighty good concern to do 
business with. Everything is always done in 
a gentlemanly, good-natured way so that 
your customers are always feeling good 
toward you, as they have every reason to. 
Wishing you continued success, we beg to re- 
main, Yours very truly, 

ITHACA GUN CO., 
Per George Livermore, President, 


Canton, Ohio, January 12, 1912. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to advise you 
that the litter of ten puppies has been sold— 
every one through the little advertisement of 
a dozen words in your good journal, and or- 
ders coming in every day, which of course I 
am unable to fill, although I am hoping to 
hold some of them off until the arrival of 
spring litters. I must thank you again. I 
know now just what journal to advertise in, 
and long before the next puppies are weaned, 
in fact, I think that as soon as they are 
whelped, I will resume the same little ad- 
vertisement with you. I have now on my 
desk letters from Dallas, Texas; Morgantown, 
W. Va.; Toledo, Ohio, and Terra Haute, In- 
diana—all of which mean orders, and all re- 
ferring to my advertisement in Outdoor Life. 
The puppies were shipped to the southern 
part of Texas, the extreme northern part of 
Wisconsin and the balance in Ohio. Surely 
Outdoor Life has the call. 


Very respectfully, A. B. GIBBON. 





